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ON THE BRIDGE. 


—_—— 


BY EDGAR 


FAWCETT. 


—_—_—_<~>_—_ 
Stand for a while in the gloaming, 


And look from the 


bridge, with me, 


At the dark smooth river roaming 
To its distant bourne, the sea. 
Aloft there is not a star yet, 
But the crescent brightens, aud dimmer, 
+ Over leafless woodlands glimmer 


Tho clouds in purple 


The waters below us 
Are the years that 


and‘ garnet. 


fleeting 
shall divide, 


And we on the bridge are meeting 
Above their gloomy tide. 


Gaze, darling, at the 


river, 


How it hurries along to shadow ! 
As meadow sundered from meadow 
Our lives must remain forever! 


And yet we have both grown stronger 
Since we stood on this old bridge last. 

We are slaves of a passion no longer, 
Whose first wild sorrow is past! 


There is hope for the 


hopeful-hearted ; 


Seek rightly, it shall be given. 
The tryst may be kept in Heaven 
When loves like ours have been parted ! 








FARMING, A BUSINESS. 


_——~<._ 


We print a portion of a letter from Virginia, 
Whose subject matter will come home to many a 


heart, and to not a few pockets : 
“ HoLtywoop,” NEAR Fats Cuorcu, Va. 


_ Tike the country and dislike the city. Country lite 
—_ my good health. But I fear J must 
e up the hope of being a farmer, and turn to the 


18 necessary for 


March 30th, 1870. 


aw or the store for my bread. 


Re 5: to think that a person who lacks the knack of 
off of Ste of not spending money, cannot live easily 
‘an ona In other words, I begin to think that a 
inate sh th Support one who does not work and delve 
rm ntly like a Pennsylvania Dutchman, and who at 
me time will spend money for books, papers, and 

ch a cultivated mind finds necessary 


those things whi 
for its happiness, 


ow, I'm a young man, and, from th i 
; } e experience I 
ave, I know that in two or three years I ein farm as 


Well as my neighbors. But 


ave brains and good habi i 

t g abits, (am teetotal and anti- 
bacco, ) but how much business capacity I don’t know. 
and genereit I never swapped a jack-knife or a sled! 
is ached. y pay for an article, if I want it, whatever 


fear little, 


Must I make my money in business and then buy a 
this of you, who know what farm- 


‘mall farm? I ask 


I spend more. 


nepuate & man of refined tastes. 


ust I give up my fine t i . 
' ast : 
ble) a close, hatrow-minded Pose Riga mays (if possi 


my he 
sion ? alth and happ 


Farming is not onl 
derstood according t, 
Ig 4 complex busine. 
quir 
both a manufactur 
pacity he re 
calculation, economy 
* successful business man 

In determinin 
bear, the farme 
market 


t is a merchant, 


J. T. Be 


y aregular business, to be un- 
© commercial principles, but it 
veibnan ss, and for its best success re- 

€ highest business talents. The farmer is 
{ er and a merchant. 
quires the method, knowledge, exact 
and shrewdness which make 


& what crops or stock his farm shall 


an He must know the 
» nd raise that which will sell at a profit. 


, that he will succeed in a store, for it requires moro 


: Or must I risk 
mess and adopt some other profes- 


In either ca- 





Having ascertained what the market needs and 
will pay well for, the farmer becomes a manufacturer, 
and sets about fashioning the goods which are to be 
sold. The cloth manufacturer uses his spindles and 
looms to make marketable commodities, the chemist 
uses his laboratory, and the farmer uses his soil. It 
is his workshop and his laboratory for manufactur- 
ing goods for the market. The first step in good 
farming must be taken in the direction of knowledge 
and skill; and the second in the direction of econo- 
my. To know the nature of soils, and how best to 
handle them, the knowledge of the requirements of 
various crops, and how to meet them, the knowledge 
of the use of machinery—that is, of labor-force and 
labor-implements—including men, horses, oxen, har- 
ness, wagons, plows, &c., is indispensable to good 
farming. 

But economy is hardly second to knowledge. A 
chemist who sells, for ten cents, a pound of articles 
which it costs him eleven cents to manufacture, the 
manufacturer who gets fifty cents for carpets which 
cost him fifty-five at the loom, will soon shut up 
shop. The farmer must get his goods to market at 
a cost to himself much below the market price, or he 
will soon enjoy the luxuries and amenities of the 
poorhouse. It is at this point that fancy farming 
fails. It is not difficult to raise prodigious crops if 
one manure his land with dollars. But to produce 
large harvests cheaply, and at the same time to keep 
the soil in good heart, requires no mean order of 
business talent. 

A man that is not smart enough to run a store is 
not smart enough to run a farm. Farmers are not 
to be made out of what is left after lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, and merchants are sorted and picked out. 
And if a man fails on a good farm, it is not likely 


talent to be a thriving farmer than to be an average 
merchant, The one cause of greatest failure is the 
disproportion between a man’s farm and his capital. 
A farmer’s capital is his skilled labor and his mon- 
ey. If he haslittle cash, he must have no more land 
than he can thoroughly well manage by his own 
personal labor. Every acre beyond that is an incum- 
brance. One acre well worked is more profitable 
than twenty acres skimmed over. It is this greed 
of land by farmers that have not the capital to work 
it that keeps so many poor. Small farms are better 
than large ones, simply because they are better suited 
to the average capital of common farmers. Large 
farms, with large capital, are better than small ones. 

But, two hundred acres of land, in the possession 
of a man who has only enough capital to stock and 
develop ten acres, leads to one of two things—ei- 
ther that he pays taxes on one hundred and ninety 
acrés, which he does not use; or, as is more com- 
monly the case, that he spreads his small capital out 
over the whole two hundred; and so thin is it that 
it is like a spoonful of guano on Grand Prairie. 

If a Lowell man were to build a factory capable 
of holding ten thousand spindles, and then put in 
one corner five hundred spindles, leaving the rest of 
the space vacant, useless, a mere waste of capital in- 
vested, he would resemble farmers who buy hundreds 
and hundreds of acres,and let them lie unworked and 
unproductive. If the manufacturer were to spread out 
his five hundred spindles over the building capable 
of containing ten thousand, he would resemble the 
farmer who puts upon two hundred acres the labor 
and manure which would barely suffice for ten. 

Farming is a good business for all men who con- 
duct it on business principles and have capital ac- 
cording to the size of their farms. If a man does 
not understand his business, he will fail, whether he 
be farmer, lawyer, minister, or merchant. If a man 
attempts to run a mine, a manufactory, a bank, or a 
farm, without -apital, he will fail alike in all or any 
of them, but :.o sooner in one than another of them. 

Farming for amusement is another and entirely 
different thing. Some men prefer dogs and horses; 
some men pictures; some men landscape gardens 
and fancy greenhouses, and others fancy farms, as a 
means of agreeably spending their money, and occu- 
pying their leisure. A farm may be a rich man’s 
plaything. He does not live from his ground. 
His ground lives from him. 

And now, as to the closing sentences of our friend’s 
letter. A farmer may be frugal and exceedingly 
careful of expenses, without being either stingy or 
narrow-minded. Economy is not merely a conven- 
ience, but avirtue and a duty. Not only farmers, 


should cautiously stop up all leaks. It’ is leakage 
that impoverishes the mass of men. The little 
spent for rum (and not a very little, either); the lit- 
tle more for tobacco ; the little more for a spree; the 
little more for temper, in a lawsuit; the little more 
for vanity and a show-off—these explain a man’s 
poverty. But if one will be frugal toward his pas- 
sions, he can afford 'to be generous toward his higher 
nature. It is impossible, in this land, for any con- 
siderable length of time, that a laborious man, with 
good moral habits, of fair intelligence, careful and 
economical, should be unable to supply himself with 
newspapers and books. Next to rum, knowledge is 
the cheapest commodity in America. 
* 








GARIBALD?S CAT. 
———— Va 
My Dear Mr. Beecher : 


Your delightful cat story has already brought you 
into difficulties. I am about to send you aletter. 
Away out inthe Mediterranean, on one of the little 
fragments of the world that lie around Sardinia, 
there lives another man who takes kindly to kittens; 
to pets of all kinds, and to flowers. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he loved potato blossoms even; but I’m 
sure about cats, for he has one which is his faithful 
follower, his warm and purring friend. Where he goes 
there pussy goes. All things are forgiven her, all 
liberties accorded ; and so, in spite of dogs and men, 
she has taken to hunting; lifts her ears fiercely to 
the sound of the bugle, ranges herself with the 
hounds, and leads the pack, which, sometimes, to its 
chagrin, arrives in time to see puss with a flying 
leap pounce upon the bird and hold hard till her 
master appears. Her master is GARIBALDI. 

CWning the very little Island of Caprera, living 
there quietly and simply, rich only in his friends, he 
is biding his time, waiting the turn of events. Mean- 
time while the great soldier waits, the good man 
works, and GARIBALDI is busily planning, and striv- 
ing, with slender means, to help the thousands of 
poor and ignorant people on the little islands about 
him, and now he appeals to his American friends to 
aid him in this work. A few small rooms have been 
engaged in three of the little towns of the neigh- 
boring islands, and a feeble beginning made towards 
educating the neglected Italian girls. GARIBALDI 
himself has taken the superintendence of the school 
at Maddelena, the island nearest his own, and often 
crossing to it in his little boat, watches personally 
over its interests. The women of Maddelena are 
naturally industrious and occupy themselves in mak- 
ing fishing nets and working the Nacbera, a shell 
fish common on the coast, which, when open, dis- 
plays a substance resembling silk, from which hand- 
kerchiefs and gloves are made. They are also em- 
ployed ‘1 grinding corn in a slow and painful way. 
GALIBALDI is a woman’s rights man, and set him- 
self at first to substituting windmills to grind the 
cornand save the useless labor; but the male ob- 
structionists (they have them even in Italy) roused 
themselves and indignantly overruled the benevo- 
lent scheme, declaring that without such laborious 
employment the women would become utterly in- 
supportable. Slowly, however, the General worked 
his reform, and at last the first mill (puss looking 
on approvingly) was triumphantly established and 
the way prepared for the still more startling propo- 
sal to teach the women how to read. 

“Tf,” said GAaRrBALDI, “love of country is to be 
the ruling passion of our citizens—if to perform 
their duty is to be their ambition—if belief in a 
future state as opposed to Materialism, now too 
much advocated, is to form a part of our sons’ ed- 
ucation, these doctrines must be learned trom their 
mothers’ lips.” “Give me the mothers of a nation 
to educate, and you may do what you will with the 
boys.” To which the men’ answered, “Do as you 


women of the rising generation will know more than 
the men, which is contrary to the decrees of Provi- 
dence.” The Government school system, it appears, 
does not provide for the instruction of boys after 
the mature age of twelve, and in this light the de- 
mand for something better seemed reasonable. Mo- 
ney and school accommodations, however, were 
wanting, and so the original plan had to be held to, 
and a little room capable of seating 50 was taken 
and opened as a school for girls. Two hundred and 
fifty promptly presented themselves; women unable 


enable vse cinepatecs tame rap hine hi ‘0 be done to ameliorate the condition of the Indian. _ 


asl iterate 
dren by the hand ; boys were refused, but they storm- 
ed the school through the windows, begging for 
books. The confusion resembled an Irish election 
row, and on the third day the room was authorita- 
tively closed for consultation with the authorities, 
Finally the plan for opening an evening school for 
boys was adopted, and GARIBALDI ordered that the 
girls be divided into companies and each girl allow- 
ed to attend school only half a day. 
And now since, among these poor people, there is 
this eagerness to learn—resembling the state of 
feeling on the part of our colored citizens—and since 
there are little towns on these islands numbering 
8,000 inhabitants where not a single book shop can 
be found, GARIBALDI, unable to do more, appeals to 
all who, in America, feel kindly towards him, for 
help in his peaceful work ; for money to hire rooms, 
buy books, and pay teachers—and a little momey 
goes a great way in Sardinia. 
The account of the school and the appeal came 
tome through a common friend of the General’s and’ 
mine—an appeal directly from GarrBaupr to the 
“American people.” It belongs to the public. What 
shall I do with it unless I give it to you? Please 
take GARIBALDI’s pussy and make her into a long 
story. Use his cat’s paw to bring in money for his 
“kids,” as he calls the children; and if I am taking 
far too great a liberty in asking this of you, let me 
simply state that it’s the Hoosier Cat that’s to 
blame, not I. “Them cats does a heap of things,” 
and you’d best “pull her tail and drive her away.” 
New Haven, Ct. G. W. B. 








THE INDIANS, AGAIN. 
——$$< 
BY LEONARD BACON. 

a 
A letter just received from a friend in Minnesota* 
is my excuse for resuming a subject on which I in-- 
tended to say no more. 
not undistinguished in the community in which he 
resides; and his statements may be received with 
entire confidence. I doubt not that his letter expresses 
the prevalent feeling not only of Minnesota but of all 
the regions where the progress of emigration and 
settlement brings white men into the vicinity of 
wild Indians. He says: 


‘<T have been reading, with satisfaction, your papers: 
in THE CurisTIAN Union, on our Indian policy. There: 
is one point you have not touched, and which needs to: 
be taken into account. That is the terrible revenge— 
I might more properly say, retributive justice—inflicted 
on the Indian for his atrocities on the women and chil- 
dren of the frontier settler. I have personal friends 
who have consecrated their lives to one life long, bitter, 
undying hostility to the Indian. No fear of punish- 
ment, either human or divine—no danger, no privation, 
no hardship is sufficient to deter them from a war of 
extermination of the whoie hated race. 

‘*To illustrate: In the Indian outbreak which oc- 
curred in Minnesota in 1862, hundreds of innocent set- 
tlers on the frontiers of this State were subjected to the 
same terrible atrocities set forth in General Surripar’a 
late letter, 
of these families have devoted the balance of their 
lives to the business of retribution. They hunt Indians: 
as they would wolves, and showno mercy. They hunt 
on their own hook, generally singly and alone. They: 
hang upon the trail of the Indian and mark his move- 
ments with the eye of an cagle and the ferocity of the 
tiger. At this moment, the well known features of a 
slender boy of sixteen seem to be before me, although 
I well know he is still on the warpath. Returning 
from a deer hunt in the fall of 1862, to the humble 
cabin of his parents, he found it in ashes, his father, 
mother, sisters, brothers, a// murdered, ravished, mutil- 
ated and mangled almost past recognition, by the Sioux 
Indians. Can you wonder, or can you blame that poor 
boy for consecrating Ais life to the cause of retributive 
justice? The last time I met him, he had one hundred 


and eight Sioux scalps which he had_ taken singly and 
alone. He seemed confident that’God would proteet 


him till he accumulated two hundred scalps, when he 
was willing to die. This is but one of hundreds of 
imilar cases. 
"Thess men have the sympathy of all the old set- 
tlers; and I am free to say that any of them will never 
be in want of ammunition while any of the present, 
generation’survive ; and for one, I would enjoin it asa 
sacred’ duty on my children who may survive me, to 
ive.them necessary protection. Much can and ought 


Twenty-five years’ experience on the frontiers,and with 


ent beastliness in their aature that can only be wiped 


gave them in Montana recently, and which you seem to 
disapprove, is, probably, if we out here know anything 
about it, the result of the private me eance of a lady 
i snnesota whose brother was calle 
a aseabentd in cold blood by this same band of In- 
dians.” ; Seay 

I have transcribed all this from my friend’s letter, 
not with any purpose of replying to it, or of showing 
to the writer how much he is mistaken in his notion 








but mechanics, young business men, and everybody, 


to read joined the infant class, leading their chil- 


of “retributive justice,” but only for the sake of 







My friend is a gentleman: > 


In many instances, the. surviving members - 


the Indians, leads me to believe that there is an inher- * 


outin blood. The severe chastisement which Baxzr . 


out of his cabin — 
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laying before the readers of THE CHRISTIAN UNIon 
the very serious fact-which he says I have not touched 
in what I have heretofore written. I believe that 
those who have read my former communications on 
this subject, and may be expected to read’ what I 
am now writing, are numerous enough and intelligent 
enough to be a power in the United States ; and there- 
fore I ask them to consider the startling fact which’ 


my friend has so, frankly and clearly, stated—the }massscres; and thirty-eight of the convicts were 
fact which shows, aboye all other fats, why it is}h 
that there can be no peace with Indians, and:why it 

is that every treaty with them is inevitably worth- 


less and therefore much worse than worthless. 


What is the fact? The-treaties by which we bind 
the Indians not to murder the white settlers on the 
frontiers, do not hinder the white settlers from mur- 


dering the Indians. Can there be peace on such 
terms? Such a treaty is not worth a whiff of, to- 
bacco smoke. If the government thinks to protect 
the settlers against the Indians by a treaty, without 
protecting the Indians against the settlers by some- 
thing much more efficient than a treaty, the govern- 
ment is a fool. Are citizens of ours to “ hunt In- 
dians as they would wolves and show no mercy ”— 
are they to “hang on the trail of the Indian and 
mark his movements with the eye of an eagle and 
the ferocity of the tiger”—are they to wage “a war of 
extermination” against “the whole hated race,” 
“consecrating their lives to one life-long, bitter, 
undying hostility to the Indian”—and are we so 
foolish as to expect that treaties will bind the In- 
dians? Do we expect that any “dread of punish- 
ment, human or divine,” will restrain the Indian 
from his “ terrible revenge,” or from thinking that 
the revenge which he takes is nothing more than 
retributive justice?” When the Indian finds that 
he and his tribe are hunted like wolves and with as 
little mercy, will he therefore become a lamb or a 
Quaker? When he finds that white men, with the 
ferocity of tigers, are hanging on his trail, and are 
watching, with the eye of an eagle, for a safe op- 
portunity to killhim, do we expect him to conclude 
that the millennium has come, and to adopt, imme- 
diately, the most extreme “ peace principles?” Is 
it Indian nature—nay, is it Awman nature to be 
bound by any compact which does not bind the 
other party ? 

Taking the statement of my friend’s letter for the 
truth—and that itis true I have no doubt—the first 
thing to be done with the Indians of the Northwest 
is, not to murder them at wholesale, but to protect 
them against being murdered by white men. Treat 
them as outlaws and they will act as outlaws. So 
long as men are permitted to go at large in the State 
of Minnesota, who are known to have devoted them- 
selves for the remainder of their lives to the busi- 
ness of killing Indians, so long no white settler on 
the frontier can be safe within the reach of an In- 
dian rifle; nor can his cabin be insured against be- 
ing laid in ashes by that sentiment of “retributive 
justice,” otherwise called “terrible revenge,” which 
glows as intensely under copper-colored skin as un- 
der a white one. Therefore, I say that the first du- 
ty of our government in relation to the Indians is to 
guard them more effectually against the blind and 
atrocious sort of justice that is administered by pri- 
vate individuals. In order to this, there must be an 
end of dealing with the tribes as semi-independent, 
capable of making war and peace or of being held 
responsible for the crimes of their individual mem- 
bers. Each tribe must be placed, as soon as possi- 
ble, on its own reservation, under military protec- 
tion, including military government ; and the white 
savage who invades that reservation for the purpose 
of private vengeance, must have the same measure 
of justice with the red savage who invades the fron- 
tier settlements for the same purpose. 

Lest Ishould be misunderstood in tome way, I 
will say plainly that the man who goes out to kill 
Indians “on his own hook”—whether he calls it 
private war or private justice—is no less a murderer, 
and no less worthy of death for every individual 
homicide, thanif he had gone out to kill Irishmen 
or Yankees. My friend tells me the sad story of “a 
slender boy,” who, at the age of sixteen, “conse- 
crated his life to the cause of retributive justice,” 
and has been hunting and killing Indians for more 
than seven years; and “this,” he says, “is but one 

of hundreds of similar cases.” Heasks me whether 
I can blame that young man with the “one hun- 
dred and eight Sioux scalps which he has taken 
singly and alone.” Ido blame him. I pronounce 
him a wholesale murderer—no better, and in pro- 
portion as he has been better taught, more guilty, 
than the Sioux murderer who has consecrated his 
life to the cause of retributive justice, and from his 
ambush, singly and alone, shoots white men in their 
cornfields till he can count their scalps by the hun- 

dred. While I acknowledge a profound sympathy 
with that young man on his unspeakable sorrow, I 
remember that public justice inflicted a prompt and 
terrible punishment on the murderers of his family. 

When the Dakota outbreak of 1862 had been su 
pressed by military power tbreak, | “ 
which the tay : en outbreak, let me say, 
wronged by the eae judging that they had been 
ributive justice” ay aa took the work of “ret. 
edin their own fashion Side ce 
hes heenidiad » Just as the “slender boy” 

omg ever since—when* th . 

surrendered and the wa, e Indians héd 
was ended, every one of 
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the captines against whom there was any suspicion, 
was. tried summarily by a military commission; and, 


outof three hundred-and ninety-four, who were tried, 
three hundred and three were found’guilty and sev- 


tenced: to death. President Lixcotx,in the exer-|- 


cise of his prerogative, directed that/tha sentence 
should be executed. only ou those against. whom 
there;was proof that they. had participated in the 


sd. The others, against whom no participation 
in the»morder could be proved, were kept in close 
confinement; nearly three years and a half; and as 
many as survived were then transported to a new 
reservation. All this was “retributive justice,” 


God.” It is the right and the duty of government 
to punish murder with death; and I will not deny 
that the two hundred and sixty-five who were con- 
victed of something less than murder were justly 
kept in prison. The end for which government ex- 
ists is that punishment may be the work of public 
justice and not of private vengeance. The individ- 
ual who takes into his own private hands the pun- 
ishment of crimes is himself a criminal. If because 
somebody has stolen his goods he undertakes to ex- 
ecute “retributive justice” by stealing from other 
people, he is a thief. Ifbecause some Indians have 
murdered his family, he goes out to kill as many 
other Indians as he can, he is a murderer. That 
white savage with his one hundred and eight Dako- 
ta scalps, whose furious religion is summed up in the 
hope that: God will protect him till he shall have ta- 
ken ninety-two more—he and the hundred like him 
in Minnesota are murderers; and if a few such had 
been hanged years ago, by public justice, that, ad- 
ded to the hanging of the thirty-eight Sioux mur- 
derers, would have been a better security for frontier 
settlers than the other alone could be. 

' My friend, while acknowledging that “much 
more ought to be done to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indians,” intimates his conviction that “ there 
is an inherent beastliness in their nature that can 

only be wiped out in blood.” Sucha feeling, we all 

know, iscommon on the frontiers. Its existence 

proves the necessity of putting the Indians on res- 

ervations where they can be effectually kept from col- 

lision with a population breathing such a spirit. 

The beastliness in the nature of Indians is an indis- 

putable fact. It is part of that human nature which 

in them has been degraded by countless ages of bar- 

barism and which exhibits its inherent beastliness 

more conspicuously in proportion to its degrada- 

tion. But the blood of Christ “cleanseth us from 

all sin;” and Christian men believe that even the 

beastliness of savage Dakotas can be wiped out in 

that blood. They know it. When the terrible and 

ever memorable outbreak: occurred in 1862, there 

were Christian Dakotas whose fidelity and heroism, 

acknowledged and certified by government officers 

as well as by missionaries, gave ample proof that in 

them the inherent beastliness had been wiped out. 

That rising, with its massacres—as official reports to 

the government testify—was the work of Indians 

whom Christianity had not reached. Even the mis- 

erable savages whom the military commission sen- 

tenced to death (but whom the characteristic hu- 

manity of ABRAHAM LINCOLN rescued from the gal- 

lows because it had not been proved that they had 

personally taken part in the massacres) gave ample 

evidence in their prison that their inherent beastli- 

ness was only that which inheres in human nature 

depraved and degraded, and which can be overcome 

by the Gospel. The missionary whom most of them 

would not listen to while they were running “ wild 

in woods,” followed them into their prison, and, 

when they were removed from Mankato to Daven- 

port, went with them. The effect which his Christ- 

like kindness and diligence had on those caged wild 

creatures gave proof that their nature was human 

nature in its capability of better things as well as 

in its beastliness. A little more than eight months 

after the beginning of his prison work, his success 

had been such that on the 25th of July, 1862,* the 

officer in charge of them for the last three of the 

eight months made this statement: “I take pleas- 

ure in bearing testimony to the unexceptionable good 

conduct of the Indian prisoners confined at this 

place, and under my immediate supervision, for 

some months past. They have been submissive to 

their fate, obedient to every order, and indefatigable 

in the labors imposed.” ‘The earnest Christian de- 

votion of a large number of them evinces much of 

the indwelling Spirit of God, and, in many cases, a 

high standard of Christian character.” 

Is it not plain that if anything is to be done for 

the Indians, they must be secluded from contact 

with pioneer settlers, and must be placed under mil- 

itary protection and government ? 

*“He was hopeful and happy in his work, anxjous, especially, 

to obtain a larger supply of books in the Dakota language, in 

order that the improvement of the Indians might be more rapid 

and permanent. But on the 24th of July, he was excluded from 

the prison by the order of General RoBERTS, on the ground that 

there was no authority for his intercourse with the prisoners. Of 

course it would have been easy for him to give a permit, as Gen- 

eral SIBLEY had done, if one had been necessary ; but his real ob- 

jection to Dr. WILLIAMsON's labors may be inferred from the fact 

that thrice, on the 23d of July, he told our missionary brother 

that, if it was in his power, he would have every prisoner hung 

before sunset !"—Annual Report of the American Board of For- 

eign Missions, 1863, p. 147. 


There is room for choice among military officers. A General 
may be brave without being furious; and it is possible to be fa- 


dispensed. by government—“ the power. ordained of 


- LBQ@ENDS OF THE HOEY INFANCY. 
: —_>—- 
' I._LEGENDS OF BETHLEHEM, 
——>—— 
BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 
— > — 

While the Dominie was in the Theological: Sem- 
inary at Andover, he came one day upon that “ va- 
‘rious reading” in one of the Gospels which repro- 
sents the Lord to have seen a man ploughing.on 
the Sabbath-day, and to have said to him, “ Blessed 
art thou. if thou knowest what thou art doing, but 
if not thou art accursed.” 

When the young student asked Prof. Stuart 
what authority there was for this Scripture, he re- 
plied, sharply, “It has the mark of the beast on the 
face of it.” 


most of the legends of the childhood of Jesus which 
have come down tous. ~ 
It is very remarkable how unlike the authentic 
records are most of these traditions, and how utterly 
antipathetic with the character of the man Christ 
Jesus, the meek and lowly of heart, who bore cruel- 
est wrong with not even a word of rebuke, patient 
alike with the spiteful rage of his foes, and the bit- 
terer misunderstandings and stupidity of his friends. 
The child of the legends is not the father of the 
man of the Gospels. 
The first Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus Christ was 
fully accepted by the Gnostics of the second cen- 
tury, as were some of its incidents by EvsEsrvs, 
ATHANAsIvs, and others. Yet many of the deeds 
and words it records are incongruous with the spirit 
of Christianity, and some are absolutely diabolic. 
This is still more true of Tomas’: Gospel of the 
Infancy. 
Have you never thought how passing strange it 
is that the Scriptures have preserved for us but one 
single utterance of our Lord during the first thirty 
years of his brief life? Once, from the midst of 
that group of gray-beards in the temple the voice 
of the boy comes to our ears; we have never heard 
it before, nor shall we hear it again till he stands 
by the ford of Jordan eighteen years later. 
Was Mary mother smitten dumb by the Cross that 
she did not pour out her overburdened heart to the 
loving, reverent Joun, and he again to us? 
When he took her to his own house after that 
bloody baptism which sealed him “Son” of Mary, 
and her “ Mother” of Jon, how can it but have 
been that all their life together (hours, months, or 
years,—we know not how long) was illuminated by 


‘who had bequeathed them to each other ? 

How precious to us, who are parents, are the least 
prattlings of our children! And if, as years go on, 
the crown of genius, or perchance of martyrdom, 
shall rest on their brows, how instinctively will the 
mother’s heart turn back to the lispings and ex- 
ploits of their babyhood, and see in them divine 
oracles, and foreshadowings of the glory to be re- 
vealed! Ah, she will then see but what she foresaw 
years before, when the crowned head lay helpless on 
her bosom ! 

Most of all does death instantly and vividly re- 
produce each fading trace of her child’s infancy in 
the heart of the surviving mother ; the more remote 
the nursery scenes from the death-hour, the fresher 
they seem to glow in the mother’s memory, and no 
tender heart can be near her without sharing these 
sacred reminiscences, 

Did Mary, then, grant to JoHN no glimpse of all 
those things which she had so kept and pondere 
in her heart ? 
Surely when we turn to his Gospel we shall find 
some revelation, caught from Mary’s lips, of those 
mysterious years of infancy and boyhood, during 
which the child grew, and wazed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him! 
What hast thou to say, O Joun the Beloved, to 
“ these curious hearts of ours ?” 

In THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, AND THE 
WoRD WAS WITH GoD, AND THE WoRD was Gop. 
Yes, but as the revelation comes nearer to us, and 
speaks of how the Word was life and the life was 
light, and the light shone for and through man, he 
will surely let fall some inestimable treasure be- 
queathed to him by the sorrowful mother, which 
had escaped the eager search of other evangelists! 
But no record is so meagre in human detail. Not 
a word do we hear from him of all the thirty years. 
His story leaps from the creative Word to the man 
of Nazareth, whom Joun the Baptist saw coming to 
him “the next day,” and named the Lamb of God. 
“Verily, God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, nor 
his ways our ways.” 

But however significant and redolent of divinity 
the silence of Bethlehem, Egypt, and Nazareth may 
have been, it seems to have been found unendurable 
by the early Christians, and accordingly we learn in 
one or more of the apochryphal gospels that Jesus 
spoke from his cradle in the cave, and said, “ Mary, 
I am Jesus, the Son of God ; that Word which thou 
didst bring forth according to the declaration of the 
angel Gabriel to thee, and my Father hath sent me 
for the salvation of the world.” 

There is an English version of this first conversa- 
tion between Christ and his mother, which, although 








rious without being a hero, ; 


This might be said with far more pertinence of 


the reflected glow of every word and act of Him| 
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more impressive #ir of verisimilitude abo 
these apostolias(?) revelations. It is so 
and rare that E,give it entire. 


THIS. WINTER'S NIGHT. 
This winter’ I saw a sight, 
A stershoné brighbas day, 
And ever anon‘a maiden sung, 
“ Lulley, by-by, Julley:!” 
This winter's night. 


This lovely lady satand sung, 
And to her child did say, 
“‘ My son, my lord, my.father dear, 
Why fiest thow thus in hay? 
My own sweet bird, my heart is stirred, 
And knows its lord of aye, 
Nevertheless 1 will not cease 
To sing by-by, lulley!” 
This winter's night. 


This child unto his mother spake, 
And thus, methought, he said: 
‘Tam known as Heaven's king, 
In crib though I be laid; 
Angels bright shall to ine light, 
Ye know right well in fey; * 
For this behest, give me your breast, 
And sing by-by, lulley !” 
This winter's night. 


‘“* My own dear son, to thee I say, 
Thou art my love and dear; 
How should I serve thee to thy pay t 
And please in all manner ? 
All thy will, I will fulfill, 
Thou know’st right well in fey ; 
Nevertheless, I will not cease 
To sing by-by, lulley !” 
This winter's night. 


‘* My mother dear, when time it be 

Take thou me up aloft, 

And set me right upon thy kuee, 
And handle me full soft ; 

In thy arm keep thou me warm, ? 
Both by night and day ; 

If I weep, and will not sleep, 
Then sing by-by, lulley !” 

This winter's night. 


‘My own dear son, gince it is thus, 

That thon art Lord of all, 

Thou should’st have ordered thee some bedding 
In some king’s hall. 

Methinks aright a king or knight 
Should be in rich array ; 

And yet for this I will not cease 
To sing by-by, luley!” 

This winter's night. 


‘* My own dear son, to thee I say 

Methinks it is no lie, 

That kings shall come from far to thee, 
Nor thou to them. deny. 

You sure shall see the kings three 
Upon the twelfth day, 

And for that sight ye may be right 
To sing by-by, luJley !” 

This winter's night. 


‘* My own dear son, since it is thus, 

And all things at thy will, 

I pray thee grant to me a boon, 
If it be right of sxill. 

The child or man, that will or can 
Be merry on this good day, 

High heaven's bliss grant it to us 
And sing by-by, lulley!” 

This winter's night. 


LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
—— 
THE SABBATH QUESTION. 
——_ —— 








My Dear Editor: 

Not least among the pleasures which my weekly 
letter affords me is the increasing number of friendly 
correspondents to whom it introduces me, unknown, 
and yet, by reason of this very fact, invested with 
peculiar interest. I am often tempted to substitute 
for my own one of the letters, generally more kindly 
than critical, which I am continually receiving. 
Here is one which raises a question that I have no 
better means of answering than through the medium 
of your columns: 


My Dear Mr. Laicus: ; 
In your letter to Taz Curist1an Unton, April 16, you 
employ the terms ‘‘ Sabbath” and “ SapBatH-school. 
Will you be kind enough to say whether, in your judg- 
ment, the Sabbath is obligatory upon Christians? And 
if it is, whether it ought not to be put back a day, 80 as 
to fall upon our Saturday ? : 
And if you think it necessary you may, while your 
hand is in, answer another question, viz: Whether the 
name Sunday is invalidated by the fact that it is a heath- 
enname? And if your reply is in the affirmative, will 
ou inform us how much of the English language !s 
Luthin, in the same way, and by the same rule for 
bidden to conscientious Christians ? 
A DEScENDANT OF ABRAHAM, BUT NOT A JEW. 


I took this letter over, when I received it, to my 
friend Deacon S. Mrs. Larcus went with me. I read 
it to the Deacon and his wife, and asked them what 
they thought about it. 

“The Sabbath obligatory ?” said Mrs. S., some 
what indignantly. “ Why, the man is 4 heathen. 
He'd better have staid a Jew.” 

“ He doesn’t say he ever was a Jew,” said the Dea- 
con, quietly. 

“ What does he say ?” asked Mrs. 8. 
“ He says he’s achild of AbraHay, but not aJew, 
said the Deacon. ; 
« Well, I should like to know the difference,” said 
Mrs. 8. - 
« If ye be Christ’s, then are ye ABRAHAM'S seed, 
said I. 

“Well,” said Mrs. S., “I don’t think much of 4 
Christian who don’t believe in keeping Sunday.” 

“ My dear,” said the Deacon, “ this child of ABR4 
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don’t object to keeping Sunday. He wants to 
- whether the Sabbath is obligatory on Chris- 
and if so, why we don’t keep the seventh day 
instead of the first.” me ~ 

«J do keep the seventh day,” said Mrs. 8. 

“Indeed ?” said I. Mrs. Laicus also looked up 
. rprise. 
percep she. “All the Bible says is, do your 
york in six days and rest on - seventh ; and I do. 
it doesn’t say when to begin. 

At this there was & little laugh, and the Deacon 
aid, quietly, “I am afraid, my dear, that’s what the 
‘icked would call ‘ Whipping the devil round the 

999 

ve Not at all,” said Mrs, 8., resolutely. “All the 
commandment says is ‘Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work; the seventh is the Sabbath of 
the Lord thy God. Ithink God left it indefinite 
on purpose.” 

“Wednesday would do just as well, then, I sup- 
pose,” said I. 

“Well, y—e—s,” said Mrs. S., hesitatingly. “That 
.. if the whole community agreed to it. Yes,” con- 
inued she, decidedly. “If I should emigrate and 
come to a place where for any reason all the-people 
kept Wednesday, I should keep Wednesday too. 
Wouldn’t you, husband ?” 

“certainly should,” said the Deacon. “ But then 
the law gives me no concern. I don’t believe it is a 
jaw for us.” 

“No?” said Mrs. Larcus, surprised. “TI thought 
no one but French infidels disbelieved in the Sab- 
bath.” 

“To hear him talk,” said Mrs. 8., “ you would be- 
lieve he was an infidel, but he isn’t, I assure you. 
He always says he doesn’t believe in Sunday, but he 
keeps it a great deal better than I do.” 

“No, my dear,” said the Deacon; “excuse me. I 
do not say I do not believe in Sunday. I believe in 
it with all my heart. But I do not believe in the 
Sabbath. That is I do not believe that we are 
obliged to keep one day in seven as a day of rest and 
worship because God commanded the Jews to keep 
it nearly four thousand years ago. Ido not see why 
the Sabbath day is obligatory and the Sabbath year 
is not, 

“One is part of the ceremonial law and the other 
is in the moral law,” said Mrs, Larcus. 

“Deacon §. does not believe in the moral law,” 
suid Mrs, 8., half sarcastically and half good hu- 
moredly, Then the good humor getting the better 
of her sarcasm—“ He is an awful heretic, my dear, 
awful. I do not see what business he has in the 
church at all.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, turning to me, “ here is 
Mr. Larcus. You area lawyer. It is your business 
to analyze and interpret laws. Now, reading the 
book of Exodus as you would read any other legis- 
lation, I should like to know if you see any ground 
for distinguishing between the moral and the cere- 
monial law, or for supposing that part of it was ad- 
dressed to the Jews and part to all mankind, or that 
the Sabbath, which was imposed on them, is oblig- 
atory on us, but that the method of observance pre- 
scribed is not so, so that whereas it was a capital 
offence to pick up sticks, and no one could kindle a 
‘ire, we may cook big dinners and make it the hard- 
est household day of all the week, as I believe we 
do. I would like to know too if there is any law 
making it a day of public worship; any law for 
churches and Sabbath-schools. In short, I should 
like to know if the Puritan Sabbath is anything like 
the Jewish Sabbath, or if there is any shadow of au- 
thority in the one for the maintenance of the other.” 


“Well,” said I, looking at it’ as a lawyer simply, 
and not as @ theologian, “I should say that there 
Was no authority for any such distinction; that the 
laws of Exodus and Numbers, and Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy were addressed to the J ews, and were 
‘o them what the laws of SoLon were to Greece, 
or those of the twelve tables to Rome, or those of 
the Revised Statutes to New York, except that the 
former were inspired by God, and contain admirable 
nolels of legislation, which it would be worth while 
for us to study more than we do.” 


“Don't you believe in the Sabbath, then ?” said 
Mrs, Larcus, 


“T believe in @ Sabbath,” I replied, “but not in jf) 


7 Sabbath. That is, I believe that we ought to 
- one day in seven as a day of rest and religious 
— not because God told the Jews to do so, 
re because experience shows that we need such a 
— because when it is abolished or forgotten the 
oral interests of the community suffer, and when 
It 1s observed they prosper.” 
, wend you don’t believe in the moral law, Mr. 
atcust ” said Mrs. §., inquiringly. 

I believe with Pavt,” I replied, “that we are 
Rot under the law.” 


“T always thought he meant the ceremonial law,” 
sald Mrs, Larcus, 
“Tygon BY didn't he say 60” said the Deacon. 
and = a se enough to say what he meant, 
not need th : . 
Ce orphan ee epee Re 
“ 2 
in m9 you mean to say, Mr. Larcus,” persisted 
we “that we are under no obligation not to 
. » OF murder, or commit adultery ; that-the Ten 
mmandments are not binding on us?” 


“Ido mean to say,” I replied, “that the Ten Com- 
mandments are not obligatory on us; that they are 
not addressed to us at all; that to us they are lights, 
not laws; that in short they are simply part of the 
Jewish constitution.” 

““My good wife,” said the Deacon, “ do you think 
you ought to pray ?” 

“* Of course I do,” said Mrs. 8. 

“Why ?” said the Deacon. “There is no com- 
mand to pray in the Ten Commandments.” 

“ None in the laws of Moszs anywhere,” I added. 
“Ts that so ?” said Mrs. 8, 

“That is so,” said the Deacon. 

“As I read the Bible,” continued I, “the Jews 
were under law. They were like children. Every- 
thing was fixed for them by rule. It was determined 
what they should eat, what days they should work, 
how they should cultivate, how give even their land 
its rest. The most minute and particular directions 
were given them for every exigency. Every viola- 
tion met a stern and inflexible punishment. But as 
the years passed away the race grew out of its child- 
hood. We are no longer children—we are men in 
Christ Jesus. We are no longer under the law. We 
are in the liberty of manhood. We are not to steal, 
not to murder, not to bear false witness ; this, not 
because it is prohibited to us, but because we are to 
love our neighbor as ourselves. We are to worship 
God in spirit and in truth, not with appointed days 
and hours and services, but with the free and joyous 
service of love. We are to keep holy a Sabbath day, 
not because God commanded it to the Jews, but 
because our own souls hunger for this day of rest 
and gladness, not in the way in which the Jews kept 
theirs, but in whatever way our own experience in- 
dicates is best for our own spiritual growth, and for 
the moral welfare of the community.” 

This ended our conference. We came home, and 
Isat right down and wrote off a report of it as nearly 
verbatim as I could make it. When I read it over to 
Mrs. Latcus she offered one criticism. 

“You have not said anything about the name,” 
said she. “This child of ABRAHAM wants to know 
if the name Sunday is invalidated by the fact that 
it is aheathen name.” 

“ Well,” said I, “if Sunday is none the worse for 
being heathen, neither is Sabbath any the worse for 
being Jewish. I do not know that it makes any 
difference. Personally I like Sabbath best. I like 
it for its significance; it is the Rest day. I like it 
for its sacred associations; it carries me back to my 
childhood Sabbath, a blessed, one despite the stric- 
tures of its observance ; back to the Puritan Sabbath 
which no exigency or need could ever set aside; 
back to the day that Christ both sanctified and 
emancipated by his example; back to the time of the 
Restoration, when NEHEMIAH reinstated the day 
which had been lost during the Captivity, when 
‘the merchants and sellers of all kinds of ware lodged 
without Jerusalem once or twice,’ because the gates 
were closed, and then came no more on the Sabbath 
day; back to the days of Isaran and the prophets, 
Davi, the sweet singer, who loved to go up to the 
house of God with the voice of joy, and praise ‘with 
a multitude that kept holyday ;’ back to the days of 
Mosss, the great law-giver, whose greatest gift to 
mankind has been this same blessed Rest day; back 
to the great Giver who, when he had done his six 
days’ work, rested on the seventh, that he might hal- 
low it for all time to come. And I like it most of 
all because it is a prophet, and gathers from all this 
hallowed past types and shadows that interpret to 
me that rest which remaineth to the people of God, 
that perpetual Sabbath in Christ Jesus which is the 
privilege of every child of ApRAHAM who is not a 
Jew, and that final and unending Sabbath in the 
better land by the sea of glass whose surface storms 
never ripple, and by the side of those still waters 
whose smooth flowing no rocks ever ruffle.” 


Yours, &e., 
Wheat-hedge, N. ¥. 


Christian Work. 


“HEDGED IN.” 


Larcus. 














BY MRS, H. B. STOWE. 
—_—@——— 


a parable to the Christian world. 


as a moral instrument. 





Under this title, the authoress of Gates Ajar presents 


By a parable, we mean a work of fiction written | itably undertaken in families, is the same as the reason 
solely for the moral intent, and in which the artistic is | why the insane have to be treated in the lunatic asylum, 
merely accidental. This generation is distinguished | the drunkard in the inebriateasylum. It is not because 
above many others by a love of story-telling. Society | they are sinners above all others, not because it would 
appears to be fast going into the stage which originated | either dishonor or defile a Christian family to receive 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—viz., a boundless, 
insatiable love of stories. Every periodical, every | ditions and specific care, which cannot co-exist with 
newspaper, secular or religious, must have its serial | the wants of common famjlies. 
story, and there are multitudes of people now a days 
who read nothing hyt stories. Consequently there is a| besides growing worse, interferes with all domestic 
fair, legitimate call onevery Christian person who posses- | comfort, so an ill-educated, morbid, degraded girl may 
ses more or less faculty for weaving fiction, to employ | only be made worse by being taken into a family where 
that faculty for the preservation of moral truth. Truth | the rules and regulations have necessarily to be for the 
must be offered to the people in the way they will take | good of the sound and not of the unsound. 
it best. When a person does this, the work is to. be 
judged of not mainly as a literary-or artistic work, but cific stady in many institutions, both in England and 


The style, the plot, the plan, the drama of the story, have met with most gratifying success, and passed 





are to be judged of in relation to their adaptation to moral 

ends. For, it is a fact, that a story told mainly for a 
moral purpose must often for that very reason be dif- 

ferently constructed from what it would be were it 

merely a work of art. 

Miss Puetps’ last work deals with a very difficult and 
delicate subject: the work of redemption for fallen 
women. That the moral purpose is the leading and the 

essential one is quite evident on its perusal—and what 
we have to say will be therefore not upon the merits of 
the book considered as a novel,but upon its merits as a 
Christian woman’s suggestions in regard toa most awful, 

difficult, and important subject. 

The book succeeds in clearly setting before the mind 

the facts of the low, dark, pollyted life in our great 

cities, in the midst of which many children grow up. 

Its heroine, Wizie, isa fairly painted specimen of a large 

class of girls, who grow up, without training or instruc- 

tion or moral sense, and who, if drawn into asylums, 

feel only the weariness and the confinement of rules 

and regulations, and long to escape to their savage Bo- 

hemian life. Having become a mother at sixteen, she 

loses all opportunities of honest place and employment 

an account of her baby, and having very little instinc- 

tive maternal feeling, and overcome with cold,and hun- 

ger, and weariness, at last lays down her burden on a 

door-step, rings the bell, and leaves it to the charities of 

the finders. The mode of telling the story is successful 

thus far, in that it gives a realistic view of the case, just 

as the reader can believe it to occur in hundreds of in- 

stances. 

Having wandered till tired, the child’s mother seeks 

a place as a servant, and becomes a nurse in a family of 

little children. She gains her situation by telling, of 

course, a series of lies improvised with more or less cun- 
ning; for we are made to understand that in the kind 

of education she has yet received there has been to her 

mind no distinction between truth andfalsehood. How- 

ever, in her new place she does well, for a couple of 
weeks, till Mrs. Myrtle, her mistress, finds out her 
true story, and the deception that has been practised 

upon her. 

Here comes up the practical question of the book. 

Is it the duty of this Mrs. Myrtle, or any of the five 

hundred thousand Mrs. Myriles who have families of 

young children, to take girls of this class into their fam- 
ilies for the sake of reclaiming the girls? 

A girl who last week abandoned her baby on a door- 

step, who got her place by telling a series of lies, might 
present to the most christianly-disposed woman a very 
serious problem. Suppose, further, that the woman is, 

as Mrs. Myrtle is represented, of rather a timorous, 

desponding nature, and not capable of any great vigor 
of control, or management. Would not every judicious 
person say, that under such circumstances, it would be 
risking more evil than good to introduce such a person’ 
into the family ? 

In conversation upon this subject, certain old and ex- 
perienced workers of the denomination of Friends who 
have traveled widely, observed extensively and given 
great thought and prayer to this subject, have express- 
ed the opinion that it is very seldom safe to take a girl of 
this kind into a family where there are young children. 

The case of Wizie is in this story painted altogether too 
favorably to be a safe representative of aclass. The 
kind of girl that grows up in the street and dance-house 
education, in nine cases out of ten, has not even the 
negative harmlessness of Nixie. Girls of this class 
with any amount of vigor are generally active, schem- 
ing, plausible, full of morbid impulses, and requiring 
great care and skill in their management. To take 
them into families might endanger the family without 
saving the girl. At the same time, as a general thing, 
they hate and fear asylums, homes, and other proper 
places where they might be guided and restrained. 

Yet it is past all doubt, that, asa general thing, the 
work of redeeming fallen women must be conducted 
in institutions specially existing for that object, under 
the care of persons with wisdom and experience in that 
particular line. 

The authoress represents a heroic Christian woman, 
who has a young daughter of the same age as Jizie, 
adopting her and raising her at onee to her own sphere 
of life. 

This cannot be spoken of as a fit or safe example of 
what ought generally to be considered a Christian duty 
to attempt, nor could we safely hope that in most cases 
it would prove as much of a success as is represented in 
the story. The consequences of sixteen years of every 
species of physical and moral degradation are not in real 
life so easily obliterated as they may be made to appear 
in story. In point of fact, the treatment of the class rep- 
resented is confessed to be, by those who have made 
their redemption a specific study, one of the most diffi. 
cult, baffling, perplexing of all philanthropic enterprises, 
and, precisely because it is so, it requires thoughtful, 
well-considered management. 

The reason therefore why the redemption of the wo- 
men of this class cannot generally to any extent be prof- 


them, but because their recovery requires specific con- 


Just as an insane person grows worse at home, and, 


" The work ‘af redeeming women has been made a spe- 


this country. The Sisters of Clewermen, London, 





thousands of young girls like Wiaie through their heal. 
ing and regenerating process, out to a life of useful- 
ness. The Midnight Mission of New York is doing 
much the same work, and so are many other institu. 
tions in our country. ‘ 
But it is quite possible that the family principle may 
be brought to bear on this subject more than it has been 
done. 

While it would not be judicious to mingle patients of 
this kind among the children of growing families, yet 
it might be very proper and hopeful for Christian 
women who have the means and the ability, to form to 
themselves families of such girls, and attempt the work 
of their reformation. A Christian woman might begin 
such a family with one or two, and when she had 
brought these fairly under her influence, might gradu- 
ally enlarge the circle, training the elder to the care of 
the younger. 

There is no doubt that in a small family cirele many 
influences could be brought to bear that could not in the 
wide range of an institution. There would be more 
possibility of adaptation to particular cases. Such 
mission families might furnish noble employment for 
women who_would have the skill and ability to conduct 
them, and in this active redeeming work a happiness 
could be found, denied to lonely self-seeking. 

There are also occasionally families so situated that 
the task of receiving and caring for a strayed and in- 
firm soul could be undertaken without injustice to any 
of its members, and with a fair prospect of success. In 
such cases it would be well for the Christian house- 
holder to remember that the soul saved by personal 
self-denial and exertion, is more of a missionary offer- 
ing than thousands of dollars subscribed to asylums. 
But, finally, it would appear that the Divine Provi- 
dence is calling on the Church of Christ to take up, in 
earnest, this subject of what is to be done for fallen 
women, Eighteen hundred and forty years have 
passed since Christ said to the woman, ‘ Neither do I 
condemn thee; go and sin no more;’ and Christian 
society has not yet learned to say the word ‘after him. 
To a great extent both the Church and the world agree 
in saying to the woman, ‘‘ Thou art lost; go and sin 
on.” Through all these centuries this gulf called 
the Social Evil has spread and widened alongside 
of churches and schools, amidst Sabbaths and sacra- 
ments, an untouched, perpetual, awful abyss. Who has 
measured its depths? Who has counted its tears and 
groans? Who has even dared to tell of its pollutions ? 
Of its dark recesses the words of SoLomon are as true 
to-day as they were two thousand years ago: “The 
dead are there, and her guests are in the depths of hell.” 
The confession of this dark feature of human life, 
still existing under all the light and knowledge of the 
nineteenth century, amid churches that are every day 
praying to the ‘“‘Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world,” seems almost like the confession 
that, so far as this devil’s fortress is concerned, Christi- 
anity is a failure. 

But there are indications of Providence which are 
solemn premonitions of the coming of Christ to right 
some great wrong of human society. For years before 
the destruction of slavery there was a wave of agitation 
surging through the civilized world. At its head were 
radicals, severe in speech, sharp, vehement, non-com- 
promising, and much mire and dirt was cast up, and 
much wood, hay, and stubble swept on in the rush of 
the {mighty current. Timid souls were disturbed, fas- 
tidious natures were offended, but the flood rose not- 
withstanding and burst the flood gates open, and 
slavery went down, like a millstone, never to rise 
again. 

Another great tidal wave is rising in our day, and its 
coming in is one of the most significant signs of our 
times. It is carrying instruction into the Zenanas of 
India, and exciting the Turkish woman-to protest against 
the veiled seclusion of her life; it is seen in women’s 
societies, associations, and newspapers in Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, and America. They are ask- 
ing for woman a radically different status in society. 
They are asking for her a higher education, wider pos- 
sibilities of action, independert means of support and 
livelihood, and the same civil rights and protection as 
man. 

No instinctive movement of society was ever stronger 
and more universal than this general one of woman- 
hood, and should not this be the era in which the 
Church of Christ should be watching, praying, and 
waiting, with her lamps trimmed and burning, ready 
to seize the earliest intimations of duty? The tactics 
of the Church must extend beyond Magdalen asylums 
and midnight missions ; it is well, it is imperative to 
save those who flounder out on this side and that of 
the Slough of Despond, but it is a far higher aim to fill 
up the slough altogether, and turn it to firm land. Pre- 
vention is better than cure, and the inquiry now is, by 
what changes in society can thousands of inexperienced 
and weak women have nobler and safer paths opened 
before them, instead of being, as now, pushed and 
crowded through blind alleys into the dark abyss where 

many perish? 
rane i a class of Christians who do nothing but sit 
still and criticise those who are working. They are 
shocked at the imprudences and excuses of reformers, 
and they sit with their kid gloves on, making them- 
selves merry at sight of the uncouth earnestness of 
those who suppose they are saving souls. But no one 
has a right to criticise reformers of a known and con- 
firmed evil, unless they propose better way, and 
in it with equal zeal. 
pe ne eat problem of a class of lost women 
in all our great cities shall be solved—how it shall be 
done away with—is what it is every Christian 's duty to 
ponder, to pray about, to take responsibility for, and 
when all Christians do thus pray and feel, they will 
judge justly and charitably all sincere efforts which 
have this for their object. 
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and objects ors are to be répresented at the September 
th Soames put that Protestant Evangelical Christian- 
om to be represented there, and represented by those 
' whe who have assented to. the common basis and 
Peetitution while in this country such assent may be 
pve d by signing them, either at the National office 
York, or at any of the local centres, where 

jliaries have been or may yet be organized before 
Conference. The credentials,” he adds, ‘ which 
ieastes may bring from. these branch organizations 
weed only be proofs of membership. 
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i ist Educational Convention, —which gathered 
mtn Brooklyn some 200 delegates from the 
aia colleges, seminaries, and other educational 
i stitutions of the denomination,—served less to inau- 
iivate any practical measures than to afford opportu- 
ei - for the contribution of information and the inter- 
change of views. A number of papers, some of them 
: ate, and instructive, were read, the most 
highly elaborate, ine | 
noticeable of which was that a The University of 
the Nineteenth Century, by Dr. M. B. ANDERSON, of 
the University of Rochester. Arguing that our col- 
jeces must be local_and cannot be concentrated into 
croups like the Universities of England; he urged 
the consequent necessity of their endowment by the 
cates or groups of states concerned in founding 
them; and he farther went on to prove that the ex- 
isting system was adapted to our situations and wants, 
but Tequired great improvements in details ; that its 
necessary enlargement in thoroughness of instruction 
required the multiplication of adequality endowed 
scholarships ; that ‘‘to elevate the regular college course 
we need a healthy public opinion which shall compel 
professional schools to require for admission to their 
studies a disciplinary education equal to that furnished 
by an average American college or a German gymnas- 
jum;” that great changes were needed to bring up 
college instruction to the present state of the art of 
teaching and the science of philology ; that the study, 
especially of the Greek and Latin tongues—upon which 
ne laid great stress, as bulwarks against the materialis- 
tic tendency to displace the classics in favor of science 
—must be retained as ‘indispensable to equip the 
Christian layman of the nineteenth century for his 
work in the whitening harvest in the future ;” that the 
classical a8 well as modern languages should be taught 
asapart of a system of comparative philology and 
the philosophy of lauguage ; that to do all this the im- 
portance of the subject, the necessity of endowments, 
the duty of the churches to support the voluntary 
system they have established, must all be practically 
recognized. There were other important papers and 
debates-—upon the relative functions and connection of 
academies and colleges; upon the absurd redundancy 
of the Jatter ; upon the various phases of the education 
of women; upon the means. of os education 
societies effective ; upon. the provision of competent 
teachers in advanced departments of instruetion ; upon 
the relations of denominetional journals to denomina- 
tional education ; upon-the educational future of the 
South, and especially of the negro. A paper by the 
Rev. E. Donex, D.D,, L.L.D., of Madison University, 
brought out manifestations of singular diversities 
of opinion upon the question whether any particular 
degree of culture was. desirable. in a minister. Dr. 
Doves having touched upon eertain- ministerial duties 
on which “it would be humiliating to confess the in- 
competency of the minister,” the Rey. Dr. J. A. 
Broapus, of South Carolina, said he wanted to say a 
few words on this subject of ministerial education. 
fle hoped, he is reported as‘saying, ‘‘the ministers of 
the Baptist denomination would be allowed full scope— 
that they would not be ‘Presbyterianized.’ There are 
men preaching the gospel in this country to-day who 
cannot read, but there was some obscure corner where 
they can be of service, and he hoped they would go on, 
and God will bless their works, He was in favor of 
Bible-classes among the ministry. Some of the min- 
isters,”’ he said, ‘‘are very differently educated, and one 
of them a short time ago offered to sell his Bible. 
They should take great care not to made distinctions in 
the ministry, He would have no aristocracy about it. 
Baptist ministers have a great deal. of human nature 
about them ; if any one doubted this let them go to a 
Baptist convention. There should be no antagonism 
about it. Let every one do all he can; it is a free 
country, and they can do as they please.” Some re- 
marks by Dr. Atvan Hovey, of the Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution, upon the need of caution in ordaining 
iitmen brought a similar reply from Dr. Roptinson, of 
Rochester. ‘*He held that all men who are fit to do it, 
whether ordained or not, should be allowed to preach. 
He would ordain a man called by God to the ministry 
if he came off the coal-cart, from before the mast, or 
anywhere eise. But some men say they ought to 
preach because they can’t succeed in business. To all 
such he would gay, no!” On the whole, so far as the 
accomplishment of anything is concerned; we have 
been unable to deduce any definite impression from the 
proceedings of the Convention. 





In the Methodist Episcopal Church the important re- 
form of lay-delegation seems likely to be accomplished, 
afhough the margin is very small, and the victory is 
claimed by either side, each indulging in computations 
of the votes still to be cast, and each establishing the 
result it desires—in the manner of the politicians. The 
nature of the proposed, change in the church polity 
Which so agitates the body is prety generally under- 
stood—2 lay delegates would be sent from each annual 
conterence to the General Conference, ‘thus introduc- 
ig an active practical element into the law-making 
body of the Church, the body: which elects the editors 
of the official papers, the managers of the book ‘‘con- 
ferns,” the bishops, etc., etc. Generally speaking, the 

Vestern and Southern conferences fayored the mea- 
Sure; those of New England were conservative and 
opposed it; while in the Middle States opinion was 
divided. The lay vote surprised everybody by rising 
= nearly 300,000, and being very like unanimous in 
oa of lay delegation. A constitutional rule of the 
vhurch, however, further required a three-fourths 
Vote of the clergy, which is the ordeal upon which the 
a of the measure now depends. . Thus far the 
thus in 6£ annual conferences have cast their votes 


i °r, 4,517 ; against, 1,347 ; total, 5,854 ; (three fourths, 4,398); 
. 7 conferences remain to vote, all of which have 
pm a as likely to oppose the innovation. Nev- 
i €ss, it seems probable; in view of the present pre- 
em Crance in favor, together with the natural retuc- 
vel: of ‘ministers to oppose themselves to a reform in- 
he enses no question of conscience and which so im- 
Tematgn wority has deliberately declared for, that the 
seemny ue Votes will confirm the decision that lately 
a orocy 6 ond peradventure. 
of this e to commence anew an exasperating struggle 
is kind, in which the defeated party has been so 


Rear success as to feel + ahs 
the next attempt. reer: of ‘accomplishing it on 
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present organization of the (German 
Reform Church ‘are very clearly pti an in), 
i a Char eefonmed Missionary, the organ of the Il- 

is of that denomination.’ Thé American 


‘cersburg, while-Ohio has also a college and a theologi- 


Presbytery of Cork addressed an overture for recon- 


Is is certainly far from | 


branch of this church traces its origin to the failure of 
the followers of Lurner and of ZwrNcLE to compose 
their differences,—Lutheranism being the result on 
the one side, on the other the budies known as German 
Reformed, Swiss Reformed, French Reformed, Dutch 
Reformed, etc. The denomination now under consid- 
eration is historically descended from the Reformed 
Church of Germany and Switzerland, modified by some 
Huguenot elements, and theologically is of “the Me- 
lancthonian-Calvinistic type,” having the church polity 
subsequently adopted by the Presbyterians. Its eccle- 
siastical bodies are consistories, composed of the pas- 
tors, elders, and deacons of each congregation ; classes, 
meeting annually and comprising all the pasters, and a 
delegate elder from each charge in the district included ; 
synods, also meeting annually, and made up of clerical 
and lay delegates from the classes; and the General 
Synod, which meets triennually, ang is composed of 


delegates from the entire church.’ Tie statistics of the 
body are: 


4% 
General Synod........... 4 Confirmed Members: 147,910 
District Synods.......... 4 Uncontirmed — ‘ ....63,362 
C1AS808....» -cccccony ps cove 31 Sunday-school Pupils. 47,990 


The membership of the Church in Europe is said to be 
over 6,000,000. In this country its greatest strength is 
in the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio; the 
first of these having half-a-dozen collegiate institutions, 
including the well-known theological seminary at Mer- 


cal seminary, and Wisconsin an institution for training 
German missionaries. Doctrinally, the distinction be- 
tween the German and the Dutch Reformed Churches 
is that the latter is more Calvinistic, holding the Belgic 
Confession and the Decrees of the Synod of Dort in 
addition to the Heidelberg Catechism, which last—pre- 
pared in 1563, under the auspices of pupils of MgLano- 
THON and of Catvin—is the sole confession of faith of 
the German body in the United States. The trouble- 
some similarity of names in the two bodies, arose from 
their recent action in discarding national appellatives 
which had, in some measure, become misnomers,—the 
one dropping the word German and becoming ‘‘ The 
Reformed Church in the United States,” while the 
other dropped Dutch and made its official title ‘‘ The 


Reformed Church in North Wy rica.” ) ‘ + 
out brealfs re bel which 


now and then disclose one of our grave social dangers 
occurred the other day at Madison, N.J. Madison 
being the seat of a large Catholic convent and of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, is a rallying point of both 
Methodism and-Romanism. In behalf of the latter a 
lecture was recently delivered by a somewhat eminent 
convert from the Episcopal Church, who recounted 
his reasons for adjuring Protestantism. - By way of re- 
tort, the Methodists availed themselves of the services 
of a lecturer, a Miss Eprrax O'Gorman, who had for- 
merly been in the convent at Madison, but, having re- 
canted, has for some months been engaged in a denun- 
ciation tour against the Roman Catholics, relating her 
experiences while a nun, in a style adapted to the most 
strenuous Protestantism. The lecture she delivered at 
the Madison Methodist Church was entitled The Romish 
Priesthood, and contained lecal allusions and state- 
ments concerning the ajacent convent, which, whether 
true or not, excited to frenzy several persons who had 
gone—in defiance, it is said, of the dissuasions of their 
priest—with the iniention of promoting a disturbance. 
The disorder was commenced by Irish women, and 
culminated in an attack upon the carriage in whith 
Miss O’GorMAN was removed to the Methodist parson- 
age, the mob roaring in profane and beastial expres- 
sions, assailing the escort of theological students, while 
a pistol was fired at the ,lecturer, but without effect. 
Similar scenes were soon after repeated at a repetition 
of the lecture at Paterson, N. J., but with no serious 
results. At Madison the opportune occurrence of an 
election enabled the country folk to testify their sense 
of the matter by voting against the Democratic (é.e. 
Irish, ¢.¢. Roman Catholic) ticket with such unheard- 
of unanimity that, by noon, it was withdrawn in 
fayor of one headed by the natne of a negro, Easy 
as it is to see where the weight of blame rests, it is 
equally so to decide where the fault originated... With- 
out attaching any importance to the imputations 
against Mise O'GorMaAN’s character which have assidu- 
uously been spread since the riot, the fact remains that 
for along time back, and under the patronage of per- 
sons who suppose themselves to be furthering the 
Protestant cause, this young woman has been devoting 
herself exclusively to inflammatory tirades against the 
faith she has left, and to kindling passions, whose 
existence, either Christian principle or patriotism, or 
even common-sense, ought to show to be lamentable 
in the extreme and fraught with danger to the com- 
munity—an offense, we may add, to which, in this 
country, our side or the house is far more heinously 
addicted than are our opponents. 











FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Irish Presbyterianism is emulating that of Scotland 
in movements towards union, The. recently-held 


ciliation to the General Assembly, which declared that 
the former barriers to the union had now been removed, 
and requested the Assembly to appoint committees to 
confer with committees from other Presbyterian bodies 
upon the basis for a speedy union. This Church is 
making satisfactory progress in raising the clergy sus- 
tentation fund, whose purposes we explained some 
time ago. 





Among Scottish Presbyterians it is difficult to say 
whether the project of union makes progress or not. 
the Free Church the discussions have risen to such a 
height as to cause grave apprehensions of an impending 
disruption of the body. A meeting of the minority or 
anti-union party, recently held at Glasgow, resolved to 
give their cordial support to a newly-formed ‘Free 
Church of Scotland Defence Association,” and appoint- 
eda president and other office-bearers in connection 
therewith. Subsequently to this, the Edinburgh ‘Pres- 
bytery resolved, by a vote of 39 to 25, to “ overture” 
the General Assembly to submit the report favoring 
union to the several presbyteries, that they “‘may be 
prepared to form an opinion in the question whether it 
be not right and expedient for the negociating Churches 
to. unite upon the standards, with the allowance on the 
subject of the power of the magistrate at present sanc- 
tioned by the several Churches.” It was stipulated, 
however, that “the further question is reserved whether 
such.a union, is in itself right and expedient, or cam as 
yet be effected with due regard to the maintenance of 
unity among the members of the negociating Churches, 
generally.” rl 


The Mennonites of Prussia,—under the stress of a 
recent addition to Prussian military law which ‘renders: 
it: impossible for them to evade doing military duty, 
which is incompatible with. their religious tenets;— 
have made arrangements for emigrating in mass to this 
country, and are now in. treaty for the purchase, of 
large tracts of land in Tennessee. This, sect—which 
is more nearly allied to the Baptists than to any 





other Christian chutch, though'it baptizes by sprink-’ 





early in the 16th century. Driven thence by persecu- 
tion, many of them were attracted by liberal induce- 
ments offered by Freperiox the Great to settle in the 
valley of the Vistula, where, by dint of ditching, dyk- 
ing, and draining after the manner of thier native 
land, they transformed a district of some 180 miles of 
swamp into the most fertile spot in Germany. Their 
number in Germany in 1859 was stated at 18,000; of 
those in this country,—most largely in Pennsylvania, — 
we have no more recent date than the census of 1860 
affords, which gives their number at 36,280; and it is 
stated that they now number throughout the world not 
less than 200,000, the great mass of the sect being in 
Holland and Russia. 3 


The Evangelical Association’s laborers in Switzerland 
have encountered serious troubles. At several places, 
and repeatedly, the places of worship have been assailed 
and demolished; mobs have threatened the preachers 
with assassination, laid in wait for them, attacked their 
houses, and put them to flight; while in at least one 
place the authorities have interdicted services, and in 
another, after a preacher had been maltreated by a mob, 
they imprisoned him. As to the nature of the provo- 
cation for these outbreaks the Hvangelical Messenger’s 
account is silent, observing merely that ‘‘the work is 
progressing gloriously.” It adds, however, that ‘the 
missionaries have taken decided measures in an appeal 
to the government, and are hoping that justice will be 
done them.” 








The Eastern Church is just now agitated b 
tions scarcely less difficult than those which t the 
Roman. The present disturbance is the culmination 
of a movement of long standing, in which the Chris- 
tians of Roumania, headed by those of. Bulgaria, have 
labored to cut loose from the Greek Hierarchy and 
liturgy and to establish Orthodox National Churches. 
Two years ago, affairs had reached such a point that 
an envoy was despatched to the Papal Government 
from Bulgaria, offering to cast in the lot of their 
Church with Rome rather than longer remain subject 
to Constantinople. This measure was disarmed by 
promises of concession, which are now on the point of 
béing redeemed. An Imperial firman, it is announced, 
it already prepared, declaring the establishment of a 
National Bulgarian Church, dogmatically subject to the 
Holy Synod, but independant in administration, The 
highest functuuary is to be an ex-Arch, whose power 
is to extend over all Roumelia, except a tract upon the 
Black Sea, inhabited by Greeks, and who is to be sup- 
ported by a Holy Synod of his own, composed of 
native bishops; the clergy being Greek or Bulgarian 
according to the prevalence of one or the other ele- 
ment in the population. 


ques- 





The Armenian Catholics are also plunged into a 
struggle with Rome, of which the end is difficult to 
foresee, but whose consequences are likely to be so im- 
portant as to justify a sketch of the causes leading to 
the present situation. About 1720, a body of Armen- 
ians, in Cilicia and Northern Syria, under the lead of 
one of their bishops, left their own church and joined 
that of Rome, yet retained most of their articles of 
faith and forms of worship, while acknowledging 
the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope as the visible 
head of the Church. Early in this century, the labors 
of the Jesuits added to the first seceding body a much 
larger number of Armenians, residing at Constantino- 
ple ; and thus was formed what is known as the Catho- 
lic, or Papal, Armenian Community of Turkey, which 
now numbers nearly 80,000 members. Most of the 
Armenian race still adheres to its ancient Church, 
whose head the Catholicos, lives at Etchmiadzin, on 
the Russian shore of the Caspian Sea; but, by their 
connection with Rome and with Catholic nations, es- 
pecially with France,the Papal Community has enjoped 
Western protection which has ensured them exceptional 
consideration and prosperity among the Christians of 
Turkey. Until recently, it also enjoyed a certain eccle- 
siastical independence, governing itself and electing 
its bishops, who in turn choose from their own num- 
ber a Primate or Patriarch, whose ratification was 
asked from the Pope and accorded by him as a 
matter of form. This liberty, however, had long 
been regarded with jealousy by the Ultramontanists at 
Rome; and upon the death of the Primate or spiritual 
head in 1847, one of the bishops, always a zealous 
emissary of Rome,—now the Patriarch Hassoun—an- 
ticipated the election of a successor by producing an 
order, previously obtained from the Pope, appointing 
himself to the office. The resentment of the commu- 
nity was appeased, and its acquiescence secured, by 
assurances that this appointment should not be a pre- 
cedent. and that thenceforth its rights should be re- 
spected. Hassoungeefwever, made this the beginning 
of a series of aggressions, by which he got into his 
own hands not only the control of all ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in the Community, but. even of their schools and 
their: civil institutions. When the meeting of the 
Council called him to Rome, the Community began to 
reclaim its lost rights, and the bishop left in charge 
showed himself disposed to accede to their wishes. 
The Patriarch thereupon peremptorily removed him 
from office and filled his place by one upon whom he 
could implicitly rely ; at the same time tartly informing 
the Community that any resistance to ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction would expose the one guilty to excommuni- 
cation. The promulgation of this document raised a 
storm. When read in the churches, indignant cries 
drowned the reader’s voice; copies affixed to the 
church doors were torn down and trampled under foot ; 
the name of the absent Primate or of his newly ap- 

ointed representative was not allowed to be mentioned 
in the usuai prayers; crowded public meetings were 
held to protest against Hassoun and all, his acts; the 
bull was published in the newspapers with defiant com- 
ments, ridiculing his threats of excommunication, and 
announcing that they would no longer recognise his 
authority in any capacity; and 4,000 persons of the 
Community made a formal declaration that they will 
no longer take part in worship conducted by ecelesi- 
astics who acknowledge Hassoun’s authority. The 
numbers of the separatists steadily increased, and the 
claim that the mass of the Community sympathise wit 
them and will ultimately join them. Their petition to 
the Pope asking for his interference to secure to them 
the restoration o/ their ancient privileges received the 
answer by telegran\, that patriarchal authority must be 
sustained, the telegram ending with the words: ‘‘ Rome 
will act inexorably,” (signed) ‘‘ Hassoun, Patriarch.” 
Close upon the telegram came a Legate from the 
Propaganda, who demanded unconditional surrender, 
rather than yield which, the Community declared their 


is already in such disesteem that the anathcmas already 
issued against seven of the refractory ecclesiastics are 


| laughed to scorn, while one of the newspapers offers 


a large sum to be put under censure, and to double it 
in consideration of an excommunication, by way of a 
veg! advertising investment. The reformers also met 
the demand for surrender by a further advance, and 
demanded not only that the Primate be removed from 
office, but that hereafter no ecclesiastic be allowed any 
jurisdiction in civil affairs. 

‘The Armenian difficulty, at this point, becomes a 








ling—was organized in Holland by Mznno Srmonis,’ 


‘quéstion of high politics, At the first outbréak of the 


readiness to sever their connection with Rome, which | P 


disturbances, the Rewrite faction secured the arrest 
of the leaders as promoters of sedition; but they were 
promptly released by the Turkish authorities, who not 
only manifested their sympathy with their native sub- 
jects in opposition to an encroaching foreign power, 
but authorized the separatists to hold services with their 
own clergy in certain of the churches of their Commu- 
nity. Furthermore, some emmissaries of the Inquisi- 
tion having gone to Constantinople in. pursuit of a fu- 
gitive Antonian monk,—the councillor of the Bishop 
of Damascus, who had favored the Armenian schism,— 
Roustem-Bey, the Turkish minister at Florence, visited 
Rome and ‘‘intimated, in unmistakable language, to 
the Court of Rome that the monk must not be molest- 
ed.” The Inquisition, as our latest reports show, in- 
stead of receding, has turned upon the Bishop of Da- 
mascus, who refused to give up the monk to its sbirri, 
and who is ordered to an episcopal prison; and upon 
Monsignor Cassanaian, Archbishop of Antioch, and 
abbot-general of the Armenian Antonians, who is con- 
demned to a similar penance because he resisted a 
search for the fugitive in the Antonian monastery. 
Both bishops, declining to submit to the Inquisition, 
have received notice that they will be taken to the con- 
vents by force. Next, Monsignor Pruym, the Legate 
mentioned in tke last paragraph, represents the pros- 
pect of reconciliation as gloomy, since Russia—more 
suo—is bribing and intriguing to prevent a composition. 
Russia, it is said at Rome, was set on in the first in- 
stance, by Count Darv, who hoped that the danger of 
a schism would frustrate the project of infallibility. Of 
the position of France—at least of her position before 
Count Darv’'s retirement from the ministry—there was 
no doubt. France, having been accorded the protecto- 
rate of the Catholic Armenians, was appealed to by the 
ecclesiastical faction to compose the troubles; but she 
declared in favor of the dissidants, M. Bovurreg, the 
ambassador, summoning a number of the leaders and 
reading to them a despatch from Count Darv “in 
which he is instructed to afford every help and protec- 
tion to their cause.” 








OTHER RELIGIONS. 


The Jewish refugees from Western Russia are, it 
seems, to be despatched with all possible expedition to 
this country, despite the unanimous and earnest pro- 
test of the American Jewish press, one shipload being 
already on its way hither. The problem is a difficult 
one. The evidences we have already adduced is con- 
clusive that, harsh and arbitrary as the Russian policy 
has been, the behavior of these Jews has been such as 
to bring the persecution upon themselves, that amend- 
ment .on the one side and mitigation on the other are 
hopeless, and that the only salvation for the sufferers 
is to be found in emigration. But the difficulties in 
the way of their coming here are enormous. The pop- 
ulation in question is said to number from 200,000 to 
300,000. The American Jews, who are asked to aid 
both in providing their passage-money and in caring 
for them on their arrival, represent that their means 
are already exhausted by the unprecedented demands 
of the destitute already in their midst. ‘* Applications 
are now made to us for relief,” says the Jewish Messen- 
ger, of this city, ‘‘and we are pained to state to those 
poor Israelites that we have no funds at our disposal. 
The managers of the societies are in the same condi- 
tion—and yet every vessel brings new arrivals.” As to 
California, originally the quarter whither the immi 
tion was to be directed, the Hebrew Observer, of Ban 
Francisco, testifies: *‘Mechanics, although the supply 
in the usual branches already transcends the demands, 
they, as stated before, could get work ; but as to deal- 
ers, from the pedler to the importer of the first class, 
of these we could spare seventy-five per cent. of the 
present stock, so overcrowded is the market. Should 
America receive additional numbers of the same color 
as the immigrants from Russia were hitherto, we would 
consider it a great evil, both financially and soc ially. 
’In New York they hive already, and eke out a misera- 
ble existence; on the Pacific coast, it was, till some 
months ago, not much better; but since the general 
depression of commerce, partly owing to tho opening 
of the Pacific Railroad, matters have grown worse. 
And we have not seen the worst:yet. . . . An increase 
of trading men would be a great infliction for the im- 
migrants, and very undesirable for the enhancement of 
public opinion about Jews.” A writer in the Jewish 
Times, of New York, who has consulted Gov. SALoMoNn 
about the establishment of the immigrants in Washing- 
ton Territory, states that’ the Governor ‘“‘feels a vo 
lively interest in behalf of our oppressed brethren. If 
industrious artisans, laborers, agriculturists, will come 
to this territory, he will give them every protection and 
encouragement, and a plan is now about being devised 
so as to secure half-fare passage for emigrants.” The 
editor of the same journal, the only one, we believe, 
which favors the importation, says, on a subsequent 
occasion, ‘*‘ We know that General Sotomon, Governor 
of Washington. Territory, will encourage the founda- 
tion of a colony, and that the managers of railroads 
will grant the most favorable conditions for their 
transportation.” Yet the fact obstinately remains that 
the impossibility of either persuading or forcing thesa 
people into agricultural labor was the original source 
of their troubles, and that from time immemorial their 
occupation has been that of petty, and generally of dis- 
reputable, trading. In fact, it seems clearly established 
that they are a people very different in character from 
the Jews who have established social anil commercial 
position among us, and—quite aside from the draw- 
backs of their absolute penury and ignorance of our 
language and customs—are not likely to be welcomed 
either by their coreligionists or by the community at 
large. The European Jews, however, seem only con- 
cerned to clear their own hands of them, and their 
advent appears to be inevitable. 





The diyisions in Mormonism are outlined by the 
Rey. Ataxson Puexps in a letter from Salt Lake City 
to the Standard of the Cross. ; 
says, are—I. The Church of the Latter Day Saints, the 
adherents of BrigHaM tere _ “ —- a a 
the property, and tithing al of it, are 
soatinlaais > well as numcrically.”—II. The Soseph- 
ites, led by a son of Josepn Smrrs, the original *‘ pro- 
phet,” who repudiate and condemn polygamy, and 
number some of the better class of the Mormon faith. 
‘‘While they have some considerable standing socially, 
they have to contend agaist many impediments, as they 
are generally poor, and they have not, like the other 
two, an organ of communication through their own 
journals in this city."—IIL The @odbeites, or Church of 
Zion of whom so much has been heard lately as the most 

romising antagonists of YounG, and whose religious 
tendency Mr. Pusirs describes as ‘‘infidelity in its 
baldest, most open, and undisguished features.” —IV. 
The Monisites who ave mostly in the Territory, and 
number but a few hundreds, while the aggregate of the 
whole seceding factions acount, with their sympathiz- 
ers, to av number.” Mr. Paetps' conclusion 
from the testimony of ‘‘ the very closest observers, and 
the wisest men here unconnected with Mormonism” is 
that ‘‘the hope of avy good from the divisions as at 
present exhibited, is exceedingly feeble ;” yet he adds, 
there seems little doubt but that a kind of disintegra- 
‘ting process is going on, which is hastening the dowa~ 
fall of this Sodomite sect.” 
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Our Mail. 


“WORK, WATCH, WEEP, WAIT!” 
BY ALICE R. THORNE. 








Work, work, work, 
From dawn till the setting sun, 
Work with an earnest, tireless will, 
Lest some duty you leave undone. 
Fold never your helpless hands, 
Never faint on your weary feet ; 
There’s work to be done, till the throbbing heart 
Shall cease in its restless beat. 


Watch, watch, watch ! 

While the moments carelessly glide, 
We are sowing the seed we shall reap 

In the harvest beyond the tide. 
Stand guard, like a sentinel true, 

At the door of the tempted heart, 
Lest the Demon of Darkness enter in, 

And the Angel of Light depart. 


Weep, weep, weep, 
That justice forsaketh the strong— 
That many a man shall lose his soul 
For the love ot a gilded wrong ! 
Ay, weep for the sin and the shame 
Of the living—not of the dead— 
For the tempted and tired, the fallen and lost, 
Let your bitterest tears be shed ! 


Wait, wait, wait, 
For the dawn of that blissful day, 
‘When we lay our burdens aside, 
And our work is folded away ;— 
When the Angels’ song shall be ours, 
And watching and weeping be o'er; 
‘When the heart’s sweet hopes shall be all fulfilled, 
On Eternity’s limitless shore ! 








HOUSE-CLEANING. ; 


Dear CurisTian UNION: 

I want to say a few words on this subject. I do not 
know exactly in what department of the CurisTIAN 
Usion you will print this article; perhaps you will 

lace it under the general heading of ‘Christian 
ork.” WHITEFIELD says that ‘‘neatness is next to 
godliness.” But I query whether there is very much to 
inspire Christian feelings in performing the work of 
house-cleaning, or of having it performed under your 
roof. I do not recollect only one case of house clean- 
tng mentioned in the New Testament. In respect to 
this case, as recorded in Matthew xii. and Luke xi., I 
would remark that it did not do much good, for the 
owner took seven other fellows into the house, and it 
was soon dirtier than before. 

Ever since the snow began to go off, and a patch of 
ground a yard square could be seen, Mrs. Dopson has 
been inafever to begin the spring cleaning. She 
came into my study, and said, ‘‘ Charlie,” (she calls me 
Charlie when we are alone, just as she used to when I 
was younger and wn-married,) ‘‘can’t you go and see 
Mrs. O’Flannigan and ask her when she can help me 
clean house ?” 

‘*Yes, my dear, I suppose I can. But whatis the 
use? The snow has not all gone off yet, and it will 
soon be muddy, and you had better wait until the mud 
is dried up, and then your cleaning will do some good.” 

Mrs. Dosson is a woman of considerable determina- 
tion ; and she was not to be put off so easily. So I 
told her I would go that evening and see the lady from 
But even that would not do. 

“*T want you to go now, my dear. You know she is 
the best house cleaner in the place; and the Smiths, 
and Joneses and Clarks all depend on her, and I want 
to speak inseason. Soon the warm weather will come, 
and it is hard work to clean house in warm weather. 
Besides that, it will soon be fly time, and I saw a moth- 
miller yesterday.” 

The fact is, that article in the Curist1an Union, by 
Mrs. BEEcHER, on moths, was the principal cause of 
this uncommonly early commencement of house-clean- 
ing. My sin of impatience at the interruption in m 
sermon, which was not on Job, I shall hold Mrs. B. 
partly responsible for. But then I suppose Mrs. B. will 
say that if J. B. Form & Co. had not printed her 
article I should not have been thus stirred up. This 
may beso. All I have to say is, that if Iam called to ac- 
count for my sin in this regard, I shall cry out in self- 
defence, ‘‘39 Park Row,” and you must shoulder the 
matter among you. I must say, however, that if 
Mrs. B. had only held her tongue, (no, women don’t 
‘do that,) but her pen for one week longer, I might 
have got through that sermon without having its sweet- 
ly flowing thoughts interrupted by visions of house- 
cleaning, and by leaving my study to hunt up the Pro- 
fessoress of dust and ashes. So | oow on my boots 
and went off down street, and called on Mrs. O’Flan- 
nigan. She promised to come ata certain time. As 
this was a few days off, my equanimity was somewhat 
restored, and I went home and finished my sermon. I 
patched up the place in my sermon where I broke off 
as neatly as I could, and 1 really believe that very few 
of the people mistrusted that there had been a break in 
it. Iam sure one man did not notice it, for he was 
fast asleep, and when I passed over the place that had 
been mended it did not jar him enough ‘to wake him 


up. 

Mrs. O’Flannigan agreed to come ona certain day. 
After Mrs. Dosson and myself had retired on the night 
previous, she said, ‘‘ Charlie, I want you to get up real 
early to-morrow morning, and build a fire, and up 
the boiler with water.” 

This was an implication that I do not always get u 
real early. If I stop to speak on that subject, F shall 
not get through with my article. 

I was up early.- We got breakfast, or we had it; 
Mrs Dosson got it. After prayers, she said, ‘Charlie, 
help me get the tub up stairs from the cellar.” 

‘“‘Are you going to wash too?” 

‘Yes, a few things, and then we can have the water 
for cleaning, and this will save lifting it.” 

I thought it madness to undertake so much, but after 
all there was ‘“‘ method in the madness.” I said in a 

coaxing tone, ‘‘My dear, why don’t you wait till Mrs. 
O’F lannigan comes ?” 

‘* Because she has breakfast to get for her family, 
and I can begin on the . gn 

**Yes, you can,” said I, ‘‘and get tired out before she 
comes,” d 

She went to washing, and had the clothes in the 

ler, when Mrs, O’Flannigan’s little girl came and 
said that her mother could not come that day, because 
inom of hers was to be buried, and she must go the 


e 
ae Salary is so small that we do not keep a 
ami and so I lifted the water and turned the 
sade and put up the line and pang owt the clothes, 
Kent 2, We Worried through. My spirits were 
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buttermilk, she would fry me some d ceate” It we 


& noble and inspiriting promise, for one evidence I have 


that I am in the ‘‘true succession,” is a fondness for 
doughnuts. It was a noble promise, and nobly was it 
redeemed. Anotherday was set for bouse cleaning, but 
before that came along Mrs. Dosson happened to think 
that when Mrs. O’Flannigan should a) , she should 
want her to clean the cellar, (to the moths, I 
suppose,) and she thought it would be desirable to 
make soap, and then the litter of the ashes, etc., could 
be cleared up at the same time ; so she said, ‘On Mon- 
day I want you to put up the leach.” 

Alas! alas! what a Sabbath was that. I had to goto 
church and preach the sermon noted above, and, as 
this was not enough, there was that leach to be put up. 
People often complain that ministers are not spiritually 
minded. Let one of them try to preach with the idea 
continually obtruding that early on Monday morning 
he must put up a leach, and if his spirituality does not 
get pretty well leached out, then I will give up my 


ess. 
onthe leach was put up, and the soap was made; and 
then I asked, ‘‘When is Mrs. O’Flannigan coming?” 

“To-morrow.” 

‘“‘Good,” said I, ‘‘the sooner the better.” I started 
for the “post-office, but before I reached it, I meta 
friend of ours who had just arrived on the cars. I 
escorted her to my house, and in the course of the day 
learned that she would not leave till ‘‘ to-morrow,” 80 
at night I had to inform Mrs. O’Flannigan that 
she would not be needed till the day after. 

Our friend left after we had enjoyed a pleasant visit. 
I accompanied her to the cars, and saw her safely on 
board, and on my way home found a letter from a 
friend in a neighboring town, stating that on the next 
day we might expect a visit. Mrs. O’Flannigan had 
to be requested to postpone another day, and as they, 
unexpectedly to us, remained over night, there was 
another postponement. 

“Charlie, my dear, don’t you think you can help 
some about the house cleaning ? Mrs. O’Flannigan can- 
‘not help me but two days, and if you can do the white- 
washing, we can get it all done in that time.” 

“Two days! . It will take two days to take up and 
put down the carpets.” 

‘Oh, no, I don’t intend to take up but one.” 

‘*How about the moths?” 

“T have not seen any except in the dining room.” 

“Good. I had rather whitewash than shake carpets. 
If you will promise not to take up my study carpet, I 
will do the whitewashing with pleasure.” 

So she held up her lips and took the oath. 

I got my lime and slacked it, and rigged myself up 
in some old clothes, and went at it. hen I say old 
clothes, I do not mean to be understood that any of 
my clothes are very new, but to say that I put on a 
suit that I do not wear in the pulpit. 

Mrs. Dosson was so fearful that I would mar the 
beautiful bordering on the paper that she forgot the fly- 
specks on the wood-work in another room, and s 
by to see that I did the whitewashing all right. This 
was inthe study. I did not daub the paper, nor drop 
any on the carpet. The other rooms were not papered 
nor carpeted, and these I whitewashed ad libitum; this 
is generally translated ‘‘at pleasure,” but I can assure 
you there was not much pleasure in it, especially in the 


pantry. 

At length this was completed. The moths were ex- 
terminated, the first generation of flies were killed, 
and the house cleaning was finished. Mrs. Dosson is 
pretty well pleased, excepting that the paint on one of 
the rooms is quite dark. She thinks it makes the room 
look gloomy ; but that is not it ; she likes white paint, 
and then if there isa fly-speck she can see it easily. 
That it is not the gloominess of the room, I infer from 
the fact, that just as soon as the warm weather shall 
come, she will shut up the blinds and have a “dim 
religious light,” such that even a fly cannot see whether 
he is in mischief or not. 

Now, Messrs. Editors,’my story is almost done. That 
whitewashing cost me some night work on my sermon, 
but never mind ; if I live till Monday, I shall not have 
to put up a leach, nor have I in prospect a regular siege 
at house cleaning till some time next fall, after the 
flies of the coming summer shall have been killed or 
have gone into winter quarters. 

Yours truly, 


C. C. Dosson. 
Somewhere, April, 1870. 


P.S.—If Brother ‘‘Laicus” wants a minister at Wheat- 
hedge that can swing the whitewash brush, to supply 
the lack of service of others, I am the man for him. 
I do not know but he will consider this a species 
of ministerial coguetry, but if so, you need not say 
anything about it. Cc. C. D. 


Brotuer BivesTooxine’s Brgie-Ciass.—On reading 
those excellent articles, The Deacon’s Bible-Class and The 
Hum-Drum Prayer-Meeting, in a late number of THE 
CHRIsTIAN Union, I was very forcibly struck with the 
significance and truth of the remarks, and I thought, would 
it not be well for some of the teachers in our monotonous 
Bible-classes to endeavor to follow the example of the Dea- 
con? We have a Bible-class here, presided over by one 
whom I will call—and I think justly—Brother BLuEstTockK- 
ING, whose sole object seems to be “ to gather the lost sheep 
into the fold” and pen them up like a drove of cattle. He 
is one of those generous, open-hearted souls who render cer- 
tain passages of the Bible literally, and others spiritually, as 
it happens to suit his theories, but is unwilling that any one 
else should do so. 

Last fall we attempted to enlarge our class, hoping 
thereby to make it more interesting. We succeeded in 
bringing ina number of young men, and enlarged it from 
ten to about thirty, but after all our efforts we only retained 
them for a short time, and now they are gradually dropping 
off. Brother B. cannot imagine what isthe cause of it, 
and affirms that he has prayed daily for the success of the 
class. Willyou not be kind enough to advise us what 
to do? 

The exercises in our class are usually about as follows: 
After the usual salutations on assembling in our class-room, 
the lesson is announced. We have lesson-leaves, but have 
no occasion to use them, in fact we have but little occasion 
for our reasoning faculties while in the class-room, for no 
one is allowed tu deviate from the opinion of our veacher, 
under the penalty of being styled an infidel. After announc- 
ing the lesson, Brother B. proceeds to give us a dissertation 
on the divinity of Christ—which not a single member 
doubts—or on the total depravity of the human heart, our 
inability to effect anything toward our salvation by good 
works, the everlasting destruction of all—including the 
heathen—who do not accept his method of coming to Christ. 
And woe be unto him who dare express an opinion different 
from the teacher.” The “ Bull of Excommunication” is 
immediately issued, and henceforth there is no salvation for 
him. Our exercises close with an exhortation from Brother 
B. “to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free,” anda prayer to God ‘to cleanse the hearts of us 
poor, miserable, wretched sinners;’”’ not forgetting to men- 

tion his own self-sacrifices for the glory of God. 
A short time ago, during a discourse in our class, and after 





| Our Yenerable expounder of the law had dwelt for some time 
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on “the awful presence of God,’ and the “fear which we 
should entertain of Him,’’ one of our members less timid 
than the rest ventured to assert that we should Jove rather 
than fear God; that while the Old Testament Scriptures 
taught fear, the evident doctrine of the new dispensation was 
love. Hewas immediately termed an infidel for denouncing 
the Old Testament, and politely informed that his room in 
the fature would be more desirable than his presence. 

We have a number of classes conducted on nearly the 
same principle. Would it not be well to form them on the 
more solid basis of the Deacon’s, with the addition that every 
one be allowed to express their opinion freely? Our method 
has atendency to drive young men away rather than draw 
them into the class. It makes but little difference whether 
we are Presbyterian or Methodist, Congregationalist or Bap- 


advancing. G. E. D. 

Please let me say to you, 
even if these lines never get into THE UNION’s ‘‘ Mail,” 
that Mr. ‘‘ Laicus’’ does us good. This is true of the whole 
paper; it does good all through our house and family, and it 
is not improbable that the spirit of THe CHEISTIAN UNION 
inspires the occupant of a certain pulpit on Sundays. But 
I wish to speak of Mr. “‘ Laicus’’ now, and especially of that 
paper of his about pastoral visiting. This writer néver 
strikes at random, as you know, sir, but he never hit the 
truth a fairer blow than when he wrote his sentiments re- 
ferred to above. I think I know a person who has agreed 
with him for years. He has done no great things, nor has 
got much of a name as yet, to be sure. But he does not put 
his parishioners under inquisition, nor invade the sanctity 
of another's soul, nor thrust the “‘ Protestant Confessional’ 
into happy households, nor drive off the children with the 
Catechism. Buthe tries to enter every door as the per- 
sonal friend of every person who steps over that sacred 
threshold to go home. Many of his people open their hearts 
to him, voluntarily. A flower smells not sweet if forced 
open before its time. He has been in his present place but 
half a year, yet he knows something sacred ef every family 
under his care. He puts it all down, and can call up each 
confidence at will. ‘A retentive memory takes the place of 
the ‘‘memorandum book,’’ spoken of by Mr. L., and serves 
the same purpose. The children often leave their play to 
follow him indoors, and gather round him in conversation 
and prayer. He has not known in all his practice of this 
theory of a person fleeing him or avoiding his visits. He is 
used to smiles and welcomes at the doors of converted and 
unconverted. And this imparts a flavor to his pastoral du- 
ties not to be despised. Hearts are wont to open to the 
genial influence of sympathizing friendship, and the confi- 
dence thus given is worth having. One father takes his 
arm, a mother his wife’s arm, and they lead them to the 
cemetery to stand with them by alittle grave. The children 
know the way to the parsonage and to the study door. I 
say nothing, pro nor con, of the results of these things. It 
is not forme todoso. ButI do say these things are so. 
And this parson is a Methodist. Possibly the itinerant’s 
frequent changes are an obstacle to the best results. I 
know friendships thus formed, it is hard to break up. 

Mr. Editor, you do us good, youand Mr. L. God bless 
you both! And your paper, too!" D. D. H. 

Stitt More Cuvron Coquetry.—In a late Curis- 
TIAN Union, ‘‘Laicus’” discourses on the evils of Minis- 
terial Coquetry. It seems to me his case is not quite as 
strong as might be given on that side. Perhaps the reason 
was that he drew a picture from the imagination. Allow me 
to give acase from actual experience, but on the opposite side. 
I reserve only the names ; otherwise the statements are history. 

In the summer of 1866 a young minister, Rey. Mr. M., 
visited a New England State, and incidentally inquired of a 
friend if a vacant pulpit could be secured for the next Sab- 
bath. The friend wrote to make inquiry in a village of the 
same State. Soon word was returned that a supply was se- 
cured for that Sabbath. So Mr. M. returned homeward. 

In a month or two Mr. M. received a letter from & Deacon 
R. of the same church, requesting him to set a time when 
he could come and spendtwo Sabbaths. Thinking there 
might be some providential leading in the matter, he named 
a time some weeks in the future. 

As the time drew near, sickness prevented Mr. M. from 
fulfilling the engagement, and he thus annouticed by letter 
to Deacon R., supposing this would be the end of the 
matter. 

But some two months afterward an urgent letter came 
from the same deacon, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Supply, inviting Mr. M. to preach the last of December. It 
seemed an unfavorable time of the year to journey 30€ miles, 
but Mr. M. thought duty was plain, and went on. He 
preached five times in the two Sabbaths, and spent the in- 
tervening week in visiting among the people. 

In a final conversation with Deacon R. on Monday morn- 
ing, Mr. M. was assured that there was a general desire to 
have him labor there. The Deacon was particular to ask if 
there was any wneertainty as to his coming, explaining that 
one minister had promised to come, and disappointed them 
afterward. Mr. M. answered that if a suitable support 
could be offered there would be none. Deacon R. said that 
he should s00N hear from them. Mr. M. went home. Then 
one, two, and at last almost six weeks had passed with no re- 
port. Merely to satisfy himself, Mr. M. wrote Deacon R., 
who, in a very gingerly note, stated that the church had an- 
other person in view! This the Deacon seemed to think was 
courteous, and according to his promise. Rev. Mr. M. learned 
afterward that two candidates were heard after himself, and 
then & society’s meeting was called; and because Wo. 3 had 
the most votes, they gave him acall! If this is not church 
coquetry, what is it? It looks like the conduct of a young 
Miss in her “‘ teens,” who should get as many lovers at her 
knee as possible, and then take her choice! Yet it was the 
action of a staid New England church! Does “ Laicus’” 
wonder if ministers are driven to court one or two churches at 
the same time ? EXPERIENCE. 

Pustio Praisr.—Such kind notices from the pulpit 
as the one which our friend mentions below do not make us 
feel that we have already attained our ideal of a Christian 
paper, but inspire us to forget the things that are behind, 
and press onward: “‘To your correspondent’s knowledge, 
but two copies of THz CuRisTian Union are taken in Belle- 
fonte, and yet I believe, aye more, know, that its influence 
is largely felt. THe CHRISTIAN UNION was the recipient of 
an extended mention from the pulpit of the leading church 
here yesterday—the Presbyterian—the Rev. W. T. WYiiz, 
pastor. He spoke at length of the growing tendency of all 
Christians to more liberal opinions, and bade‘God speed 
and ell honor to that sound, able, and eloquent Christian 
paper—founded on that spirit of liberal Christianity which 
at no distant date would be as general as the spirit of de- 
nominational strife and contention is at the present day. 





R. A. K,  saasamaaad who giveth his gifts both of jearning 
a 


~ God with the World.’ 





—_—_ 


Literature. 








LITERARY NorTrEs, 


—Mr. Tuomas Wezstsp, a Canadi 
completed a history of the Methodist E 
Canada, which is soon to be published. 


—Miss Mirrorv’s unpublished papers, as all 
of her lately-issued Memoirs will be delighted to lea : 
to contain what the Atheneum terms “9 tich crop on Prove 
anecdotes and literary history.” They are bei ary 
by Mr. H. F. Cuorzey for publication, © Prepare 


—Rabbi Astrrvo of Brussels has writt 
History, which was promptly condemned by 
director of the Rabbinical School at Paris, 
Rabbi NokDMANN, rejoining in detence o 
Chief Rabbi Istpor against it, a hot debate 
broiling the entire Jewish press in France. 
debate have not reached us. 


—Dr. Van Oasterzze’s Theologie des never Test 
ments, having passed from the original Dutch into a ¢ : 
man dress, is now available for a larger class of henntan 
readers. The Frankfort correspondent of the College rn 
ant attributes the success of the work to its author's ch “a 
teristic Dutch practicalness—“ a characteristic that a 
exhibited to rare advantage in all his writings, and ‘ 
which he has gained important successes over his theoloo; 
cal opponents of the skeptical school.” Deseribin the 
scope of the work, the same author adds that it = 
with an explauation of the science of New Testament the 
ology, and then examines its history and claims. We pe 
have the Old Testament groundwork for the the ' 
the New Testament, as furnished by Mosaism, prophecy 
Judaism, and, crowning it, by John the Baptist. The chap. 
ter on the Theology of Jesus Christ is divided into the Sr. 
optical Gospels, the Gospel of John and Higher Taity 
Next comes the Theology of the Apostles, divided into the 
Petrine Theology, the Pauline Theology, and the Joban- 
nean Theology. Each chapter closes with the relative liter. 
ature, and an enumeration of important points, often throw, 
into the form of questions, suggested by the main topics,” 

—The number of students in attendance at the 1g 
Protestant theological faculties in the several German Uni. 
versities is as follows: 


an Methodis, bu 
Piscopal Chareh ;, 


Teader 


€D a Biblical 
Rabbi FRexp, 
The author ani 
f the work, a; 
has ensued, cx, 
The Points jy 


Ology of 


Germans. Foreigners 
67 
4 
18 
8 
» 
PRDIGIDON sc cwedeiaccncsensiissieccce: : 
Ri cinnoecceckinccesscnen, VF 1 


Leipzig ........ OED So 2 198 
RE rcnchincteccetssesestsce 2 1 
Jena...... 34 

79 

113 

» 
Of the entire 2,092 theological students, 1,103 attend the 9 
Prussian Universities, and 989 the 7 non-Prussian. 


—Spinoza’s philosophical views have been put within 
the reach of the English-reading public by the publication 
of Dr. WILLIS’ Benedict Spinoza, his Life, Correspondence, 
and Ethics. Mr. WELFORD, in his letter to the Book Buver, 
says of the work: “It commences with a memoir, compris- 
ing all that is known of the man. His letters are preceded 
by ample and interesting notices of his correspondents, 
friends, followers, and the reviewers of his Philosophy, 
among whom are conspicuous in Germany, J AcoBI, HERDER, 
and GOETHE, who esteem the last division of the volume, 
The Ethics, a8 ‘Man's revelation to man of the dealings of 
The Ethics have never before ap- 
peared in English. They form five books: Of God; Of th 
Nature and Principle, or Source of the Mind; Of the Soure 
and Nature of the Affections ; Of Human Slavery, or the Power 
of the Passions, or Inordinate A ffections ; Of Human Freedom, 
or the Power of the Intellect. Among other matter of the 
greatest interest to philosophical students, Dr. WILLIS !t- 
lates at length the discovery, due to Major-General Hitcs- 
cock, of the U. 8. Army, of the great obligations owing by 
SWEDENBORG to Sprnoza, and the adoption of the principal 
doctrines of the latter by the Swedish mystic.” 


—The Prime Minister of Siam has written a work 
which has appeared in England with the title, Zhe Moder 
Buddhist. Mr. Wetrorp describes it as ‘extremely valt- 
able as showing (what is so hard for English and Americal: 
to realize) the views of a man of education and thought 0 
important topics from a standpoint opposite to their own.” 


—Dr. Zzuzr, since the publication of his Socratic 
School, has completed a companion volume, The Stoics, &p' 
cwreans, and Sceptics,'a translation of which by Dr. REICBEL 
has appeared in London. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Ipgat or Evvoation.—There is but one theory 
of education for men and women alike; just as there is but 
one religion, one morality. Grandly and broadly, the #@ 
of ali education is to make human beings more human; wit 
larger hearts, wider sympathies, and having more objects 
intelligent love and reverence; to render their minds more 
awake to truth and more receptive of it, and at the sam 
time better able to discriminate between truth and attr 
tive error; to enlarge and stimulate the thinking part of the 
soul, to refine the feeling part, to strengthen the active; aud 
to effect these ends not by importing new forces into the 
nature, but by exercising, guiding, and developing those 
already there; in short, by studying all the faculties which 
God has given to each soul, and supplying them with suita- 
ble exercise from the rich abundance of materials wbic) 
time has accumulated for us. It is true that many *” 
debarred by poverty from remaining long under such infu- 
ence, and that eruel prejudice has prevented others ae 
being brought under them efficiently. But thinking people 
must admit that it applies to all alike; and that if the poor 
get but little of it, and if girls of the refined classes Zs 
greatly excluded from it, it is not onlya heavy loss t0 oi 
selves but to society at large. The noble words of _ 
er, when protesting against the monopoly of high — 
tion by the rich, may also be applied to the monopoly : 
such education by men: “ To exclude poor men’s sons fro 
the benefit of learning . . . . is as much as to S97" 
Almighty God should not be at liberty to bestow his - 
gifts upon any person, nor nowhere else but a8 we and 0 nf 
men shall appoint them to be employed, according 4 
our fancy, and not according to his. most godly et 
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rfections in all science, unto all kinds and states of people 
indifferently.” ; 
gaol ApPROPRIATIONS.—At last the protests of 
the people have been heeded by the politicians at Albany, 
and the obnoxious clause of the Tax Levy repealed. No 
more appropriations are to be made to sectarian schools 
after September 30, 1870. 

CorporaL PonisHMENT.—The lady teachers of the 
boys’ department of our city schools have petitioned the 
Board of Education to rescind the section of the School law 
prohibiting corporal punishmefit. ‘The schools they say are 
becoming demoralized, and the work of teaching hindered 

in consequence of their lack of power to discipline disorderly 
pupils. The petition should be granted. The rule has been 
tried long enough to demonstrate its mischievousness, Lot 
only in this city but elsewhere. Every teacher of varied 
experience knows that there are occasiors when nothing 
put the rod, or the knowledge of its existence and potency, 
will answer—except substitutes that are vastly worse. Let 
the teacher use it, then, when necessary. Teachers who 
cannot be trusted with the rod, who cannot use it without 
abusing it, are the proper objects to be abolished, and not 
the rod. 

PrutARy EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES.—There 
were 11,000 primary day-schools kept in England and Wales 
last year, and 2,000 night-schools. About 1,450,000 pupils 
were enrolled in these schools, with an average attendance 
of about 1,000,000. Not more than two-fifths of the chil- 
dren of the working classes, between the ages of six and 
ten, and not more than one-third of those between ten and 
twelve, were on the registers; so that out of 1,700,000 chil- 
dren of the earlier age, 1,000,000 were untaught; and out of 
750,000 children of the latter age, 500,000 were untaught. 
The million of children attending the schools for a longer or 
shorter period thus formed a minority, outnumbered in 
formidable proportions by those left to a self-acting prepara- 
tion for the work-house and the jail. It is for these neg- 
lected and untaught children that such strenuous efforts 
are making for the establishment of a more efficient system 
of national schools. 

Nezp or Sorentirio KNowLeper.—There is no man- 
ufacture which does not continually involve the necessity 
for scientific knowledge. Every person who has to operate 
either physically or chemically upon material substances, or 
who has to superintend such operations, ought certainly to 
possess a general knowledge of the, forces and materials 
under his care. A man who handles a substance should be 
familiarly acquainted with all its leading properties. Ra- 
tional knowledge is far more valuable than empirical knowl- 
edge. A man who understands a principle can solve a new 
difficulty nearly as well as he can anold one. In the man- 
agement and manipulation of materials it is manifest that a 
workman who possesses an intelligent knowledge of the 
principles of the process, and of the properties of the forces 
and substances with which he is dealing, in addition to the 
every-day working experience, is better able to prevent acci- 
dents, correct errors, and vary the processes so as to pro- 
duce special effects; and such a man must also in many 
trades be a better artisan than he who has only the daily 
working experience, guided by the ‘rule of thumb.” In all 
manufacturing employments science combined with natural 
ability is the only true foundation of skill. There is no kind 
of physical labor, however simple and rude it may be, in 
which superior intelligence does not enable a man to produce 
better or larger results. In most other human affairs the 
means employed are adapted to the object in view. But in 
the manipulation with natural forces and material substances 
men are nearly always employed who are largely ignorant 
both of the one and the other. FARaDAY, in his evidence 
before the Government Commission appointed to enquire 
into the state of science education in the English schools, 
said “* We cannot find the ‘intelligent’ common man in this 
country.” 

What is really wanted in workmen and managers is not 
the substitution, even in the slightest degree, of scientific 
knowledge for the knowledge of the special methods of their 
trades, nor even that they should be largely acquainted with 
some one branch of science, but that they should be much 
more largely acquainted than they are with the leading facts 
and principles of the science upon which their own special 
arts and manufactures depend, and that they should know 
how such knowledge is applied, and how these principles 
operate in their several occupations. 


BOOKS. 

The Commentary Wholly Biblical: an Haposition in 
the Very Words of Scripture. Vol. 1., Genesis to 
Job ; Vol. IL, Pas to Malachi ; Vol. UL, Matthew 
to Revelation. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons; 
New York: John Wiley & Son. 


The admirable theological library published by the 
Messrs, Bacsrer in England, arid by the Messrs. Witz 
here, contains few works more essential to the student, 
or more interesting and instructive to the general reader 
of the Bible, than the magnificent volumes before us. 
The scheme of the work is simple. Suppose the Bible, 
a8 We usually have it, printed in large type: then, after 
each verse, and printed in type quite legible, yet small 
enough to make the contrast perfectly well marked, are 
subjoined all texts throughout either Testament which 
bear upon the subject in hand, For example, here is 
4 transcript of several of the verses of the xxxiv. Psalm, 
With the appended Biblical commentary : 


PSALM XXXIV. 


4 Pealm of Davin, when he changed his behavior before ABIM- 
ELECH ; who drove him ‘away, ahd he departed. 


1 I will bless the Lord at:all times: ‘hhispraise shall 
Continually d¢ in my mouth. 


nving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father 
1 ® name of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Eph. 5. 20.—In everything 
— thanks; for this.is.the willof God in Christ Jesus concern- 
wae 1 Th. 5, 18.—Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me. Ps. 
continually him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
’ 18, i i 
name. He! 13.15," e fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his 
for. tien € the Lord: for itis good to sing praises unto our God; 
WS cater esent; ‘and praise is comely. ‘ #s. 147. 1.—Enter into 
t Lexy With thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise ; be 
on ul unto him, and bless his name. For the Lord i is goed 
tions 9, 8 CVetlasting; and his trath endwreth to all genera- 
my Ps. 100. 4, 5, 
moe good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
indneeuw9 ty name, .O most High; to shew forth thy loving- 
eto. cpt it the morning, and thy faithfulness every night. Ps. 
* 


; S * * * * * * 
30 m 
aan oe the Lord with me, and let: us’ exalt his 


4 I sought the L 
7 thom Sil - — on he heard me, and delivered 


iit and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find’; ktiock 
nie feat bo opened ante Lng Mat. 1 1 Who in, the days of 
stroug Fannin : had 0: a wa prayers and supplications bao 
rg and was heard in that he feared. wee von seal 
thei e’y looked ‘unto’ hint, “and Were’ lightened ; and 
Were not ashamed. 





Look unto me, and be yesaved, all the ends of the earth: for 
I am God, and there is none else. Is. 45. 22.—Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. Jno. 1. 29.— 
Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith. He. 12. 
2.—I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the lightof life. Jno. 8, 12.—Be- 
ing justified by mew have peace with God through our Lord 


Jesus Christ. Ro. 

Here it will be seen that one who wishes to read con- 
secutively is enabled by the distinction in type to do so 
without embarrassment ; and that one seeking a com- 


prehensive and exhaustive view of all the Bible has to Me 


say on any given subject finds it ready to his hand. 
Reference to any subject is facilitated by very complete 
indexes—of chronological arrangement of subjects (al- 
phabetically classified), of names of persons, places, 
etc. Moreover, the references affixed to each text in 
the commentary enable the student to follow it into its 
own context and a new series of ramifications, and 
thus to assure himself that nothing bearing upon the 
subject can have escaped his notice. One of the most 
useful features of the work is thus set forth in the Jn- 
troduction, the case supposed being that of an unlearn- 
ed student of the prophecies of DanrEx: 

He finds four great monarchies predicted there under 
the symbols of a metal image, and four beasts, chap. 
xi., 7. He learns from the same source that the first, 
or Babylonish empire, was superseded by the kings of 
Media and Persia, chap. v., 31; vi, 8. This second 
dynasty he perceives is in its turn to be uprooted by a 
king of Grecia, Daniel viii., 20, 21, forming the third 
monarchy ; and a fourth iron kingdom, terminating in 
ten kings, is finally to be destroyed by the Son of Man. 
From the Book of Daniel itself he thus ascertains the 
names of the first three empires, but how can he know 
whether the third (the Grecian) has as yet passed away, 
or what is the name of the fourth? From the Gospel 
by Lux he finds that, at the time of the birth of Christ, 
a Csar has universal sway, and from chap. xi., 40, 
and xix., 12, 15, of the Gospel by Joun, he can ascer- 
tain that Casar was a name given t» some of the Ro- 
man emperors. Following out this subject from Acts 
XXv., 11, and xxviii, 16, he learns that Pav, on 
appealing to Casar, was sent to Rome. Here, there- 
fore, he discovers the fourth great kingdom—the iron 
legs of the image of DanreLii.; and the beast with 
iron teeth described by Danie vii. But the question 
arises, whether this last kingdom has as yet passed 
away, like the other three which preceded? A little 
further consideration soon establishes the fact that the 
Roman empire still exists, though broken into separate 
kingdoms, for the prophecies describe it as continuin 
until smashed to pieces, and carried away like cha 
before the wind, by the kingdom of the Son of Man; 
and the inquirer is aware that the “kingdoms of this 
world have not as yet ‘‘ become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” 

Bicknell’s Village Builder. Troy, N. Y., and Spring- 
field, Ill.: A. J. Bicknell & Co. 1870, 
Architecture appeals more direetly to popular sympa- 

thy than does any other of the fine arts, for the very 

simple reason that aman must have aroof to shelter 
his piano, not to mention his head, before he can culti- 
vate the higher branches of music, and must have walls 

whereon to hang his pictures before he can become a 

patron of painters. It is surprising to see how many 

of our agricultural and family papers have within a 

dozen years recognized the growing architectural wants 

of the community, and regularly devote a column or so 
to plans and designs for country buildings. 

The quarto volume before us is intended to furnish 
all necessary plans for cottages, villas, farm houses, 
and the various public buildings needed in villages and 
county towns. The plates, fifty-five in number, show 
the exterior and interior details of the buildings, and the 
context gives the approved forms of contracts and spe- 
cifications, including prices of building materials ard 
labor in different parts of the country at the present 
time. 

So much for the general plan of the work. Of its 
details we cannot speak so favorably. We are willing 
to take it for granted that the contracts, etc., are cor- 
rect, and that the interior arrangements are as conven- 
ient as may be, but the ‘* elevations” are with very 
few exceptions devoid of architectural beauty. The 
exceptions are found in the first two or three plates. 
which depict home-like cottages with an air of cosi- 
ness, which is ignored in the succeeding ones. Every 
cultivated architect ought to do his best to. correct the 
stupid desire which is so common now a days, to build 
higher and more showily than one’s neighbor. This 
book does not do its part in this respect, and although, 
considering the popular demand for the florid, clapboard 
style of architecture, it undoubtedly has a certain com- 
mercial value, we could notice it much more favora- 
bly if the homeliness had not been so ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed to multiplied stories, mansard roofs and cheap 
ornamentation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——<—-— 
(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of their 
books upon the wrappers.) 
a 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Cesar’s Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. With notes. By ALBERT HARKNESS, 








LL.D. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 376. 

First Book of Botany. By Euiza A, Youmans, 1870. 
12mo. Pp. 183. 

A Race fora Wife. By HAWLEY SMART. 1870. Sewed. 
Price 50 cts. 


Fretps, Oscoop, & Co., Boston.—The Duck of Roaring 
Camp, and other Sketches. By FRancis BRET HARTE. 
1870. 12mo. Pp. 237. 

Apams‘*& Co., Boston.—The Career o 
History. By Hupson Tortie. 1870. 
Price $1.25. 

J. W. McCuoune, St. Paul, Minn.— Minnesota as It is in 1870. 
By J. W. McCiuna. 1870. 12mo.' Pp. 296. 

CHARLES gy Co., — a 7 
Economy. RANCIS BOWEN. . 12mo. Pp. 495. 
Wonders o hhalian ‘Art. By Lovurs Viarpot. (Ifus- 
trated. Library of Wonders.) 1870. 12mo. Pp. 339. 
Price $1.50. 

Hurbd & Hoveuton, New York.—Hol Matrimony. az 
the Rev. James A. BoLiis, D.D.' 1870. 12mo, Pp. 96. 
, Price $1.00, 
In Spain and Portugal. By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDER- 

“BON. '12mo.') Pp, 289. Price $1.75. 
cea & Broruers, New York.—Qyclopedia of Biblical, 


the Christ-Idea in 
12mo. Pp. 161. 


loped Is 
heological, and Heclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 


the Rev. Jonw M’Curntock. D.D., and JaMEs STRONG, 

| S.T.D. Three vols, .(8vo., 1869-1870. 
Joun Witex & Son, New York.—The Commentary Wholly 
Biblieal. (London: SamMvgL Bacsrzr & Sons.) 3 vols, 


ae 








J. B. Lipprscotr & Co., Philadelphia.—Bible Gems, or 
Manual of Scripture Lessons. By Miss R. E. KREMER. 
12mo. Pp. 313. 1870. 

A.J. BICKNELL & Co., Troy.—Bicknell’s Village Builder. 
4to. With Plates, etc. 

T. ELLwoop ZELL, New York. Zhe Popular Encyclopedia. 
Nos. XXVII. and XXVIII. iat 


We have also received the current numbers of the follow- 
ing magazines: 
Appleton’s Journal 
azine—Putram’s M tho 
World—Blackwood’s Edinburgh. Magazine— The Christian 
World—Colton’s Journal of Geography—Advertisers’ Gazette— 
The American Presbyterian Review. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly—Our Young Folks—Old and New— 
The Sabbath at Home—The Missionary Herald—Co a 
tional Quarterly — Massachusetts Teacher—Littell’s Living Age, 
No. 1301. Boston. 

Lippincott's Magazine—Philadelphia Journal oy Medicine 
and Surgery—Arthur’s Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 

The New Englander. New Haven. The Western Monthly— 
The Little Corporal. Chicago. Boon’s Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets. New York. 


(monthly part) — Galary— Harper’s 














Publishers’ Department. 








To Our Subscribers. 


The offer to present every new sabscriber-with a copy of 
MARSHALL'S * Household Engraving of Washington” 18 80 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as THE CHRISTIAN UNION, ‘and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Three Dollars, either, 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 

This offer, however, is to New Subscribers, i. ¢., those 
whose names are not now on our books. But, as many who 
are iow subscribers on our lists have applied, and are con-| 
stantly applyiug, to know on what terms they too may 
share in this splendid opportunity, we make the following 
offer to them: Any present subscriber who will send us a 
new subscription name and $3, (which is of course entitled 
to the picture) fey rege’ with Ais own renewal for next year at 
two dollars and a ih shall receive from us one of these 
grand engravings. The pictures will be sent free by mail, 
securely protected against injury. 

The guod old rule of First ‘come, first served, must govern 
us in mailing, and the list is already a handsome one. For 
early copies you will have to make haste ! 

—_——)—— 


THE ONLY OXE.—Remember that THE CHBISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious yournal for which Mr. BEBCHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘ Lecture, 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr, ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible, 

—__—-_>--— 


AcxENTs WaANTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN Unmaon ought to circulate. There are thousands 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 
oue to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do. us and_ their triends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly ? 








Special Notices. 








The Anniversary Exercises of the Americna 
and Foreign Christian Union 


Will be held on Tuesday evening, May 10th, at 7} o’clock, at the 
Hall of the Young Men's Christian Association, 23d Street, cor. 
4th Avenue. 

Speakers.—Rev. H. C. Riley, from the City of Mexico; Rev. 
Dr. J. 'T. Peck, of Albany; Rev. Dr. N. H. Schenck, of Brooklyn, 
and others. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at the close of 
these exercises, 





The Forty-Sixth Anniversary of the New 
York Bible Society 


Will be held at the South Reformed Church (5th Avenue and 23d 
Street), Sunday, May Ist, at 74 o'clock. 
Addresses by Revs. Messrs. Cookman, Kittredge, and Gause. 
In view of the importance of the Bible question at this time, a 
large attendance is hoped for. 





Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 46. 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN, every Saturday 
from 4to5 P. M. Doors open at 3-30. 

Mr. George Wm. Warren, Organist, of Brooklyn; 
Mr. H. B. Danforth, Organist ; 
‘Mrs. Annie E. Stetson, Contralto, 
Will perform Saturday, April 30. 
ADMISSION, 15 CENTS. 
a 


Educational. 








School Catalogues Wanted. 
Principals of Publie and Private Schools, Academies and Sem- 
inaries—also City and State Superintendents—will confer a favor 
by sending their Catalogues, Reports, &c., to 


J. B. FORD & €0., Publishers, 


‘39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York. 





protiageds, French, and English Boarding and Day School. 
resent. A th h substan school. French the lan- 
ee er ta il me boarders limited. Circulars sent‘on 


guage of the family. Number of 
request. MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


“HIGHLAND INSRITUTE for Young Laties, 


PETERSHAM, Mass. 


r year. Summer Term begins April 27th, 1870. Send for 
Seeder? . Rev. J. SHEPARDSON. 


Fort Edward | Collegiate | erp vremgeet ‘ 
prin March 24t , Sept. ; we ‘or 
eet a sehr and fuel. Students admitred at any due. Best sus- 


hing, 
Seminaty in the 8 Ad 
~ JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 











Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY! 
MARSHALL'S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 
CIVEN AWAY! 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


This superb large line engraving of Washington, from Stuart’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum, a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, is recognized as 





A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America. 
———< 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture’ generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours, 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington"’ and his 
‘*Linooln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending hima superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex. 
tracts from which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brought it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of some work 
of his (Dore’s). 
‘* Thursday, 28 October, ’69. 

‘*My Dear Sir: Mr. Blodgett is so obliging as to charge him- 
self with presenting to you this lettér, together with a sketch of 
mine, which I beg of you to accept as a souvenir of your affections 
ate fellow-worker and admirer. I cannot fully express, my dear 
sir, * * * the value Lattach so the two marvellous works 
which you have been so kind as to present me. 
* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will be a real fete for me and my friends 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master of art in America 
and to tell you how often we have stood before your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of mine handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous. * * * 

“Pray accept, dear sir, with the renewal of my thanks, the ex- 
pression of my most affectionately devoted sentiments. 

; (Signed) “GUS. DORE. 

“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “ Nationa} 
Academy of Design.” 

“T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart's Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver’s 
art. He has eombined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great original, and even the color is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


~ 
From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
‘* BROOKLYN, March, 1870. 
“* My dear Mr. Marshall : 

“When your Engraving of Washington was first sent to me in 
1862, I united with the world of art-lovéers in expressing great ad- 
miration of its qualities. 

“ Tétsaigrand work, It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability that it will ever 
have any superior. 

‘* Whoever has possessed himself of ‘Marshall's Washington’ 
need not concern himself about any other portrait of the Father 
of his Country. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
pher of Washington. 


‘¢ The head ot Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the original. The artist may well claim the 
praise and gratitude of his countrymen for the successful effort of 
his genius and skill in this noble work, and for thus contributing 
to revive and perpetuate the memory of ‘our illustrious patriot, 
whose charaeter and deeds have made him the admiration of the 
world. JARED SPARKS.” 


From F. 0..C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“Tt is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart’s por- 
trait I have ever seen. It does entire justice to the work of that 
celebrated painter. ¥F. 0. C. DARLEY.” 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 

* *‘* “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly'a superd work. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

—— ‘ 

The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN Union is 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 


To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 


MARSHALL'S 
HOUSE 


OLD WASHINGTON. 


Any subscriber, now on our books, who will send a new 
subscription name at $3 (which will be entitled to the pic- 
tare) together with a renewal of his own subscription for 
next year at $2.50, will also receive one of these superb en- 


gravings. 























AGENTS ARE WANTED 
In every State, county, and town, to take up a vigorous 
canvass for this combination and push it with rapidity and 
success. The attractions of such a paper and such a prture, 
together, for three dollars, are such as few intelligent persons 
can afford to neglect. 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper avd Picture,'etc., will be furnisbed to Agents co” 
application. Or persons may canvass without tbem if they 
can, sending names, addresses, and money to the Publishers. 


J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New York. 
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ConTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
Tue CueristiaN UNION; but the preservation or return of 


rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


PostacE, 20 cents per , 
subscriber's poet office. ‘ostage on New York city and Can 
ada subscriptions must be paid 
Tae CHRISTIAN USION. - 


in a Registered Letter, which gives entire 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are oblig 
whenever requested to do so. 


acknowledgment for his money, except in case of 


when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
ipt will 


or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a recei 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. ™ 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order 1s received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 

i for. A request tosend the paper ony for the time 


acrii 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
ee eS ee ane $12.50 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 


All Subscribers will be presented with a copy of the superb 
work ot art, known as “ Marshall's Household Engraving 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
can give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remuuerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


instde F’ages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space. Over 4 times, 15 percent. discount. 
Outsiae page and first advertise- | Two months, 20 per cent. discount. 
ing page, 40 cents per tine, of | Three months, 2 per cent. discount. 
Agale space. Cuts, double rates, 
Mr. Henry BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


New England—H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
North West—STODDARD & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, 
Bouth West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The General Agents of THz CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 
to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements on the same ferms 
as those given at the Pablication Office in New York. 








THE UNTAUGHT. 


Surely not in this land of public schools, whose 
glory is that ‘a free education is the birthright of 
every child,” are there many uataught! 

Yes, here, in this city of a hundred free schools— 
twenty-four hundred teachers paid from the public 
purse, palatial school-houses built at the public ex- 
pense, and a magnificent machinery of public in- 
struction costing three millions a year—half the chil- 
dren of teachable age ure practically untaught. 
Half the children of this city of New York either 
stay away from school altogether, or attend for such 
brief and irregular periods that their schooling does 
not enable them to read an ordinary newspaper. ! 

This seems incredible, but the proofs are many and 
palpable. Let us look at them, though there are 
other features of our public school system far more 
pleasant to dwell upon. 

At a recent examination of the pupils ofa primary 
school, a Commissioner remarked that very few of 
the pupils of the upper grades would be enabled’ to 
enjoy their promotion ; they would leave school that 
day, probably forever. 

They were little things, the most of them—aver- 
‘ging scarcely more than ten years of age. They 
could read with tolerable fluency the simple lessons 
ef a Second Reader, and could work easy sums in 
addition and subtraction ; yet their school days were 
about teend. Their schooling was to stop ere it had 
been fairly begun. And now, long before their 
time, they were.to accept the universal condition of 
humanity, and earn their daily bread by daily toil. 

Were these not unfortunate exceptions? Would 
that they were! But they might as truly be called 
fortunate exceptions; for they had learned to read 
a little, and thousands fail to accomplish so much as 
that. “From several causes,” says Superintendent 
Caxrxs, in his report for 1869, “the pupils com- 
mence leaving school as soon as they can read in the 
First Reader, From this period, commencing with 
the third grade from the lowest, the numbers that 
leave school increase so rapidly from grade to 

grade, that the attendance in the classes of the two 
highest [primary] grades is not more than one-half 
of those in the two lowest grades.” 

Two-thirds of all the public school children of the 
city are in the primary grades. Of these fully one- 
half leave school before they can read well ina Sec- 
ond Reader. Ending their schooling at so early a 

period, they soon forget what little they have learn- 
ed, and, unless their circumstances are unusually fa- 
vorable, they pass into the ranks of the illiterate. 
And there are thousands of children even more un- 
aaa these; for they receive still less 
mel Ply or none whatever. Just how 
ass there may be, it is impossible to 
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Recewts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 


of 


teen to thirty thousand.” A mean of the est: 


ably give not many more or less than 25,000. 


practically untaught. 


the regular day schools. 


passing irregularly from school to school, and so 
counted more than once—a considerable deduction 
must be made to arrive at an approximation to the 
actual number of pupils. It would probably be erring 
on the safe side to estimate the number of different 
pupils in all the schools at 200,000, and in the day 
schools at 175,000. The average attendance at all 
the schools was about 100,000; and at the regular 
day schools a little less than 87,000. From these 
figures it appears that fully half the nominal pupils 
of thé schools were every day out of school, thereby 
not only losing the instruction they should receive, 
but by their irregularity, hindering the progress ot 


these absentees must be counted as attending but a 
few days, or at most weeks, during the year; since 
the average number of names on the school registers 
does not greatly exceed the number of pupils in reg- 
ular attendance. Besides, the schools are utterly in- 
capable of retaining anything like the number of 
pupils enrolled during the year. It is only with an 
inhuman crowding of the lower-grade class-rooms 
that the schools can be made to hold as many as 
they do; and the deficiency of room is greatest just 
where the largest body of pupils are crowding for 
admittance, namely, in the lower primary grades. 
It is true that a special committee recently report- 
ed, for a special purpose—which was not the good 
of the schools—that the city school-houses contain 
some 40,000 more seats than there are pupils in daily 
attendance. But they carefully withheld the quali- 
fying information that the most, if not all, of those 
extra seats are in assembly rooms, and do not in the 
least increase the working capacity of the schools. 
It may not be wise to build school-houses with so 
much “ waste” room; but so they were built; and 
now, in most cases, the assembly rooms are no more 
to be taken into account in estimating the capacity 
of the schools than are the play-rooms in the base- 
ments. 

Taking the most favorable view of the case, and 
supposing all the 100,000 available seats to have 
been regularly filled with pupils, there must still 
have been left out of the schools fully 75,000 of the 
pupils who nominally received public instruction 
during some portion of the past year, not to mention 
the other thousands who kept away from school al- 
together. Is it good policy to allow such a mighty 
army of untaught children to march into citizen- 
ship? Ignorance on their part is no crime: but 
may it not be criminal in the more fortunate to suf- 
fer them to remain ignorant? If itis not criminal, 
is it safe ? 

But, it may be urged, may not many of the chil- 
dren that were out of school last year have been in 
school the year before, or go to school next year, and 
so be not absolutely untaught ? They may have been 
at school, or may some time go, but they can attend 
only by excluding an equal number of children who 
need instruction as muchas they do. The untaught 
are largely subjects for elementary ‘instruction; and 
there is no portion of the elementary school period 
—say the five years from six to twelye—that all 
should not improve; for the time is none too long 
at best, and if a good foundation for an education is 
not laid then, it will rarely ever be laid at all. The 
untaught child will, in nine cases out of ten, grow 
up to be an ignorant adult. We have too many such 
already, of native growth, as well as of foreign im- 
portation. 

In another article we shall propose some practical 
measures for reaching and training, to some extent 
at least, the vast army of ignorant ‘children. 








A Cat a Catspaw.—Every one of our readers 
should make the acquaintance of Garibaldi’s Cat, 
which appears on our outside page. We do not be- 
lieve in making catspaws, as a rule, but in this case 
it is more than allowable, and has been done, as if 
the cat did it herself, most adroitly. Think of it— 
the Liberator of Italy at work in a humble way, and 
embarrassed for lack of means, in educating the girls 
and boys of the islands around his island home, No 
wonder that the fair friend, who sends us such a 
charming letter, is so enthusiastic about this peace- 
ful liberation, this labor of love, which GarrsazpI, 
proving his greatness, has undertaken for his be- 
loved Italia. When God calls us from a position 
which commands the gaze of the world to toils that 





It is plainly evident, however, that the class is 
In his report for the current year, our 
late City Superintendent, Mr. RanDALt, says that the 
number of children, of an age suitable for primary 
instruction, and unsuited for much else save yrow- 
ing, who attend no school during any portion of 
the year, “has been variously estimated at from fif- 
ites 
made by those most competent to judge, would prob- 


Large as this number is, and terrible as its import 
may be for the future of our city, it is by no means 
the saddest or most ominous feature of our educa- 
tional record. Much more is to be feared from the 
larger swarm of children nominally schooled, but 


Let us look at some of the statistics on this head. 
Last year there were enrolled in all the public schools 
of this city, 237,325 pupils, 198,086 of whom entered 
Since these numbers in- 
clude many “repeaters,” as they are called—pupils 


their classmates. Doubtless the larger portion of 


are glad to think of GaRIBALDI in his new charac 
ter of schoolmaster. 


in Sardinia. 
sider this appeal ? 


this. 


work for humanity. So it should be. 
God’s, and should work for Godliness. 


to the General. 








SWER. 


nant compared to that of Spain: 


their sympathies and fervent prayers, that the God of Hosts, 


like manner, sustain and uphold our husbands, sons and brothers, 
cruel tyranny, wrongs and outrages of the past, and of the pres- 


liberty may ever more prevail in Cuba! 
Since then the Spaniards, according to their own 
estimate and that of the traitor ARANGO, have sent 
40,000 soldiers to crush out the patriot Cubans, 
but now, despite this immense army of regulars and 
the barbarous volunteers besides, the insurrection is 
in its second year, and by no means subdued. Every 
possible insult has been heaped upon our govern- 
ment by the Spaniards in Cuba. They have mur- 
dered our citizens, outraged our flag, threatened our 
Consuls, and driven one of them from the Island for 
telling the truth and doing his duty. Byaseries of 
the most astounding fabrications, which they have 
been compelled to contradict almost as soon as pub- 
lished, they have proved themselves Princes of Liars, 
and our Government, which they have so easily and 
so often deceived as well as insulted, the very em- 
bodiment of folly and fear. 

More than six months ago, Secretary FisH, who 
has since been blinded by the Spanish accounts or 
some other bandage, wrote as follows to Mr. RoBERTs, 
the Spanish Minister at Washington: 


“The civil war in Cuba has continued for a year; 
battle after battle has been fought, thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed, and the result is still in suspense.” 


Had these words been uttered by the President, 
in his official capacity, they would have constituted 
as emphatic a recognition of the belligerency of the 
Cubans as any government could possibly make. 
Indeed the Secretary’s language reminds us of the 
terms in which the Spanish government, between 
the fall of Sumter and the battle of Bull Run, when 
“battle after battle” had not “been fought” and 
“thousands of lives” had not “been sacrificed,”— 
declared that the vessels of “lJ the Federal States 
of the Union and the Confederate States of the South” 
should enter the ports of Spain on an equal footing. 
In the case of Great Britain, whose phraseology was 
much more guarded and courteous, it seemed to 
many of her ablest statesmen that, to make the 
Foreign Enlistment Act efficient, the Government 
should lose no time in proclaiming its neutrality— 
recognizing the belligerency of the South. The 
recognition might have been delayed till “ battle 
after battle” had “been fought,” and “ thousands 
of lives” had “ been sacrificed,” but as one of our 
ablest advocates in England, the Daily News, ob- 
served, before the event: “ The practice of the 
British Government in such cases was firmly es- 
tablished and well understood; viz.. to recognize 
all de facto governments, irrespective of opinions, ori- 
gin, or any circumstance but the fact of being the ac- 
tually established ruling power.” If the testimony 
of the traitor ARANGo is of any weight, he certainly 
has no doubt that there is a Cuban “ government,” 
which is as stern and arbitrary as a hard fight for 
freedom and all the circumstances of the case de- 
mand, and which ina large part of the Island is 
“the actually established ruling power.” 

As to the question of ports, it may not be so easy 
to land supplies on the Island for the Cubans as it 
was to run the blockade of the Southern coast, but 
the thing is done; and it is neither to be forgotten 
nor ignored that the civilized world recognized the 
South as belligerent in spite of President Luxcoin’s 
blockading Proclamation and our blockading squad- 
rons. 





are more obscure—to picking stones, as it were, 
from the highway—he tries our metal; and if we 
are not found wanting, we are proved worthy of 
greater work than we have ever had before. We 


Cannot we Protestants send 
him as much as our Roman Catholic friends have 
sent tothe Pope? Every cent of it will be spent in 
educating those eager boys and girls; and, as our 
correspondent says, a little money goes a great way 
Will not our ministerial brethren con- 
It should be easy to raise thou- 
sands of dollars in small sums for such a work as 
Schools are better than armories; teachers 
better than soldiers; primers better than bullets. 

The Star Articles on natural history, we are 
glad to see, are making the very birds and beasts 
Nature is 


Any contributions for GaRIBaLDI’s schools may 
be sent to J. B. Forp & Co., the publishers of THE 
CHRISTIAN Unton, who will gladly make remittances 


CUBA’S APPEAL AND AMERICA’S AN- 


On March 19, in the year of our Lord 1869, and 
the first of Cuban independence, the Junta Patriotica 
made the following Appeal to the Court of Heaven 
and to us, the successors of the men who, under God, 
secured our freedom from a rule which was benig- 


We appeal to all Christian people in this favored land, for 
who helped yoar fathers to break the yoke of foreign oppression, 
and blessed you, their children, with this goodly land for a heri- 


tage—at once the envy and admiration of the world—may so, in 


in their present heroic struggles, sacrifices and sufferings, that 
they too may triumph, both morally and materially, over the 


ent; and that, by the aid of God, and with the full and complete 
establishment of true religious freedom, civil, social and politieal 


ames 


fact that taking the cue from our Secretary's wor, ds 


“ The result is still in suspense,” the Spaniards len 
sought to prevent our government from recognizin 
the Cubans by keeping the world full of reports : 
-| their utter defeat, and the restoration of peace to th 

Island. Inthe mean time, since thetime when Slat, 
ry Fis wrote the letter from which we haye quoted 
and said to Gen. Wess that we could have recogniy, 
ed the Cubans last July, and that not a hundred of 
them were banded together,—greater battles have 
been fought, thousands more of soldiers haye been 
sent from Spain, and, within a few days after the 
latest and most outrageous proclamation of fing] vie. 
tory for the Spaniards, two thousand armed patriots 
make their appearance in one district, and, in another 
the troops of VaLMASEDA are driven back With 
heavy loss, and thecruel braggart is compelled by his 
vanity and the recent jubilation to apologize $0 
piteously for his defeat as to make himself the laugh. 
ing-stock of the hour. ° 

In the light of these facts, including his ow, 
words, what has Mr. Fisu to say for himself, the 
shameful policy to which he has committed the gov- 
ernment, and the false position in which he has 
placed the country? We are in a worse plight than 
when the Ostend Manifesto was regarded as illustra. 
tive of the morals and the statesmanship of the Re. 
public! 

By all that is sacred, by every quality which makes 
aman or a nation noble, we call upon the people, 
North, South, East and West, now that slavery js 
dead, and our free Union is established forever, to 
take Cuba’s appeal to heart; to think of the length 
and the cruelty of her wrongs; of the bravery and 
persistence of her struggles; of the freedom, the 
equality, and the progress which she seeks for all the 
inhabitants of the Island ; and then in the name of 
God, of humanity and of our laws, to demand that 
the government which should represent us shall re- 
present us, by declaring our neutrality, making rep- 
aration for its violation, and, if need be, helping 
Cuba to follow successfully the example we set her, 
now nearly a hundred years ago. 

The Cortes is divided; Spain is bankrupt; she 
will not fight. Spain can neither sell nor cede the 
Island so long as the Cubans refuse to submit. The 
Cubans have earned their freedom. It would be a 
shame to buy them now, even if Spain offered them 
for sale. Without fighting, we can stop a war that 
is a disgrace to humanity; and, as an elder brother 
should, we can lead the youngest born of the Re- 
publics, out of the bloody baptism, to a place among 
the nations. Cuba for the Cubans in treaty with 
the United States—this is what THe CHRISTIAN 
Unron believes to be best for all the parties con- 
cerned, and prays to see ere the revolution is two 
years old. 








CoMMENTARIES.—A correspondent inquires, “Be 
kind enough to inform me what is the best commen- 
tary on the Bible and what is its cost.” 

For general use, beyond all comparison, LANcE’s 
Commentary, published by Scrrpner & Co., New 
York, is best. The only drawback is its size and 
expensiveness, On the New Testament there are 
already six large octavo volumes, and three more 
will be needed to complete it. Two volumes have 
been issued on the Old Testament, and five or six 
more must needs be added to that portion of the 
Bible. The volumes retail at about five dollars a 
volume. 

Against this, however, is to be set, the fact, that 
this is a complete library of “critical, doctrinal 
and homiletical” matter. It is far better for a lay- 
man to concentrate his means upon such a Cyclope- 
dia as this, which will be an inexhaustible reservoir 
for generations to come, than to fritter them away 
upon fragmentary and unsatisfying commentaries 
on single portions of Scripture. If to this be added 
Hurp & Hoventon’s edition of Saurra’s Biblical 
Dictionary, in four yolumes, an ordinary man Will 
need no other human help in the study of the sa 
cred Scriptures. Indeed, for practical purposes, 
these two books will furnish any pastor with 4 
respectable outfit. 

The Harpers are publishing a standard work, 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature—of which three volumes have appear 
ed and some four more are to come, which, added 
to the two worksabove mentioned, will completely 
equip a teacher, a minister, or layman in the define- 
ment of sacred literature. 

In regard to the LANGE, we will send a volume of 
it for every three subscribers sent THE CHRISTIAN 
Unron—or, the entire set for fifteen subscribers. 








War anp Peace.—The World speaks of us 4s 
“baptizing and canonizing the devil,” because W° 
objected to measuring the results of the war by 
a material standard only. It falls into the error of 
supposing that, because we claimed for certain high 
moral benefits produced by the war a value immeas 
urably offsetting mere physical losses, we therefore 
uttered “a panegyric on war” and stood ready t0 
advocate something like the propagation of Chris- 
tianity by the sword. ° 

On the contrary, we have quite as lively a conceP” 
tion as the World can have of the misery which war 
produces, and of the wickedness of a resort to it 28 





But what we wish to emphasize at present is the 








a means of selfish ambition, We do not justify the 
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eats attempt to enforce political or religious opin- 

sa py violence, nor are we blind to the fact that the 

: strong soil of war” grows weeds as well as whole- 
fo} 


; ions 
come crops, and develops some of the worst passio 


of human nature. ie 
But we recognize the fact that it is the first and 


absolute duty of anation to be pure; then, if it be 
possible, to be peaceable. This latter, unfortunately, 
s not always possible. To cast out an evil spirit it 
is sometimes necessary that the body be torn, and 
that the innocent suffer. If the agent of wicked- 
ness be driven from his human habitation where he 
is working moral ruin into some swinish tenement, 
where his madness can only produce material disas- 
ter, no cries of pain or entreaties to forbear should 
prevent the blessed consummation. 

But despite the loss of blood and treasure, despite 
the elevation of many corrupt men to places of 
power, despite the hastened wreck of many men 
who were only drifting slowly to perdition when the 
war broke out, we gained by that struggle. It was 
eminently an opening of blind eyes. It fired a moral 
heroism which will prove a match for the corrupt 
principles which had taken root before the war, and 
which now spring up in temporary rankness in the 
soil loosened by that terrible ploughshare. 

Public discussion, the ballot, free education and 
the Gospel—these methods of peace—can now hope 
fora fair chance to accomplish their legitimate work. 
They are no longer neutralized by the govermental 
sanction of fettered speech, of imprisoned intellect, 
andof a Gospel expurgated in the interest of cruel 
oppression. 

God has made the wrath of the war to praise Him, 
and its remainder of wrath He will restrain. 








Martyrs WANTED.—We read that Dr. Hayes and 
Capt. Hatt, are contending for the honor of heing 
frozen to death in a new Arctic exploration. Before 
this glowing zeal which is to withstand a North 
Pole temperature, the icy indifference of Congress 
toschemes for personal aggrandizement has at last 
melted. Although we are to pay a Cool hundred 
thousand or so for the remote chance of learning 
that the earth’s axis is scientifically adjusted and 
the running gear in good working order, we yet 
confess to a degree of chilly enthusiasm at this spec- 
tacle of deliberate, volunteer martyrdom. ‘This ea- 
ger courting of reluctant death in the cause of sci- 
ence leads us to hope that the race is not degenerate, 
and that some bold souls will yet be found willing 
td dareas much, although it be after another fashion, 
in the cause of religion. If the modern spirit of en- 
durance is equal to risks and exposures which prom- 
ise so little return as do those to be encountered on 
the Polar Sea, may we not hope to hear of Congress- 
men risking their political lives to save the country 
from corruption as practiced by their own party; of 
a Governor vetoing a bad bill invented by the “Ring” 
which elected him ; of lawyersrefusing to “help their 
clients” by lying and the defamation of innocent 
persons; of ministers and churches, who, at some 
loss of worldly prestige, are willing to award to 
Christianity the homage which they have paid too 
exclusively to a sect? ‘In comparison with such a 
spirit even Dr. Hayxs’ fervid ambition would “ pale 
its ineffectual fires.” 








Mr. Lincotn A Detst.—One of his old and inti- 
mate friends has attempted to prove. that'our late 
President rejected Christianity and was simply a 
devout believer in God as the Creator of the Uni- 
verse and the Father of mankind. But-a recent 
teminiscence published by Mr. CARPENTER, the art- 
st, in the Indianapolis Journal, is quite in the other 
direction, We reproduce the main part of this in- 
teresting narrative for its own sake as well as for 
its bearing on Mr, HERNDON’s position : 


saa net informed that certain ministers in Spring- 
eld would not vote for him, he drew forth a pocket 
“ew Testament, and said: ‘These men will know that 
= for freedom in the Territories, freedom every- 
i as free as the Constitution and laws will permit, 
this. at my opponents are for slavery. They know 
of ie yet, with this book in their hands, in the light 
sh ich human bondage cannot live a moment, they 
is to vote against me; I do not understand it at 


“Here Mr. Lrxcoxn paused i 

hy . —paused for long minutes 
ie —— surcharged with emotion. Then he rose 
effort ed up and down the reception room in the 

atlas . retain or regain his self-possession. Stoppin 

oa “— said, with a trembling voice, and his chee 
sag tears: ‘I know there is a God, and that He 
and | ulustice and slavery. I see the storm coming, 
mn’ y id that His hand isin it. If He has a place 
¥ for me—and I think He has—I believe I am 
that Tg am nothing; but Truth is everything. I know 
re Christ on because I know that Liberty is right ; 
them th teaches it, and Christ is God. I have told 
and Ch at a house divided against itself .cannot stand ; 
it go _ and Reason say the same, and they will find 
Up or do °UGLAss don’t care whether slavery is voted 
po be but God cares, and humanity cares, and I 
see the .t God’s help I shall not fail. I may not 
nd; but it will eome, and I shall be vindicat- 


ed; and : 
their Bibles ng hea will find that they have not used 








Lv 
Rn eg ResoLvtions.—At the concluding 
. on Of the National Baptist Educational Conven- 


ton j 
— Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr. Campin offered 
ollowing resolution ; 


oled—That i i 
wh, » 48 @ Convention of Baptist Educators 
th she b te the Bible for our faith, on regard it as 
important rey common civilization, we deem it all- 
liegt emoclan its truths should be linked with the ear- 
ons of our children, and take this oppor. 








tunity to utter our solemn protést ‘against the attempt 
now making to exclude it from our common schools. 


of the Committee on The Bible in the Schools, sub- 
mitted the following: 

Resolued—That, for the safety of the State, the com- 
mon school is a necessity, and ought to be maintained, 
but that is is unconstitutional and morally wrong for the 
State to appropriate public money for any ecclesiastical 
purpose whatever, 


Resolved—That all legislation tending on the one hand 
to deprive our children of the common school, and to 
support institutions designed to gate special forms 
of denominational belief on the other, is subversive alike 
of the well-being of the State, and of those rights of in- 
dividual conscience which arise out of our strictly per- 
sonal relation with Almighty God. 


If the Roman Catholics are a denomination of 
Christians, may they not object to the reading of 
the Protestant Bible in State schools, and in the 
Protestant way, that is without priestly exposition ? 
And have they not reason for complaining of tax- 
ation for the support of schools in which religious 
teaching of which they disapprove is thrust upon 
their children ? 

How do our Baptist brethren reconcile their res- 
olutions?. In one they solemnly protest against 
the logical consequence of the position which they 
take in the other. Do they wish to have their 
principles applied to everybody—except themselves ? 








TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
—_>_—_ 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
—__@———. 
(Seventh Letter.) —Ooncluded. 


Catro, Egypt, Feb. 21, 1870. 





THE SHOOBRA PALACE, 


To those who have visited the saloons of Berlin 
or Paris, there surely cannot be much of attraction 
in a sight of the residence of a mere Egyptian 
viceroy. And yetI find every traveler flying into 
ecstasies of enthusiasm over the palace of MoHAMED 
Aut, and the gardens of Shoobra. The avenue is 
very pretty; two or three miles of Cebbekh trees a- 
half century old. But no man would ever think of 
it who had once seen the elmsat New Haven. There 
is a marvelous relief from the hot wind and dusty 
track, found in the charming ride along the bank 
of the river; but the wind and the dust are needed 
to give the ride a charm. 

The little palace, however, is cool and in many 
respects beautiful. The court with its fine pave- 
ment, the covered corridor looking out on four sides 
upon the fountain, and -especially the exquisitely 
furnished rooms at the corners, are worth a visit. 
And it is a curious sight to see how eastern princes 
live, when in full style. The well-painted window- 
screens, and the heavy curtains, look like home; and 
the gas-lights are a familiar institution. But the 
divans are exceedingly funny; and then one finds 
there what we call ‘ ottomans,” and is sincerely 
amused to learn that so far are these articles from 
being Turkish that Turks have no names for them 
but that we give, and actually call them ottomans 
too. 

We were more interested in the history of the 
present owner of this residence, however, than in 
anything we saw there. It seems that when a new 
occupant was to be found for the viceroy’s throne, 
the proper heir was HaLerm Pasna. But he was 
unpopular at the central capital; and yielding to 
some intrigues at the Porte, the Sultan passed over 
the legitimate succession, and appointed his nephew 
to the ruling place. Of course there could be only 
enmity between the two, yet no one expected an 
outbreak. When the Viceroy returned from his Eu- 
ropean visit, however, a grand illumination was 
prepared in Cairo for his welcome, In the midst of 
the pageant a hand-grenade was thrown into his 
carriage. It did not explode, but the intent was 
noted. And shortly afterwards, when the private 
car of the Viceroy was moving, in one of his jour- 
neys by rail, the iron wheels ran over a sort of in- 
fernal machine, and disclosed a new attempt upon 
his life. 

Immediately two or three of HALEEM PAsHA’s 
servants were arrested ; and their master deemed it 
advisable to take flight fromthe city. He had now 
been gone for six months, and the rumor was that 
he was just about returning quietly. The rooms 
had been put in, order at the palace; and so truly 
ready were they that it seemed as if he might sur- 
prise us at any moment as we wandered around 
among the sumptuous apartments. The beings that 
lived there appeared to have only instantly left the 
rooms. One could fancy them hardly out of sight 
now; as if in a forest he had scared a twilight bird 
that had flitted and left the twig he had perched 
upon, singing. 

SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We became commentators as usual upon this ride, 
receiving at many points a most apt explanation of 
a text. A new house-wall attracted my attention ; 
and as on nearer inspection I found that the bricks 
were filled with eut straw, it became worth our while 
to visit the quite extensive and busy manufactory 
of brick close by, extemporized, of course, for this 
present building, where the men were at the moment 
moulding the square blocks of clay and chopping 
the stubble to mix them, while great patches of 
level land were covered already with such as were 
drying in the sun. It was interesting to find the 
same process continued here as was once carried on 
in Moss’ time. 

The maidens were coming in, as the night drew 
on, with great, bundles of some sort of grain they 
had been industripusly gleaning. They had not 
cut it’up with scythe or sickle, but pulled it up roots 
and wll. Thus the proper antithesis of the royal 
preacher. was reached in exact language when he 
spoke of ‘a time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted.” 

We noticed that large patches of land, which had 
been covered with water, were now drying under 
the fierce sun, and hardening as they dried. Work- 
men were actually cutting up the caked soil with 
axes, and the plow was following on, Then first I 
fully appreciated the admonition of the man of God, 





|“ Break up your fallow ground, for it is time to seek 


A little later in the day, Dr. ANDERSON, Chairman | 








the Lord, till he come and rain righteousness upon 
you. 

Through all the intricate windings of the nar- 
row streets, populous and always crowded, I had 
observed, when we started, a little young man dress- 
ed in white garments reaching only to the knee, with 
loose sleeves, and a heavy silk girdle, running before 
the vehicle in which the headlong driver made us 
recklessly rush on, and shouting at the top of his 
voice. His business was to warn everybody that a 
calTlage was coming, and room must be made fot it. 
As we came out upon the avenue on the return 
home, it was the hour for fashionable promenade. 
All the magnates were taking an airing ; and these 
outleaders were quite plentiful in. the ways. They 
were the finest looking young men we saw in Egypt. 
Indeed, they are chosen for their beauty. But the 
life is an awfully hard one, and uses them up speed- 
ily. The climate is frightful for so violent an exer- 
tion. The coachmen all drive like Jenv, the son of 
Nrnsut, and these young men must run as fast as 
the horses, and that for a series of miles at a time. 
This custom furnishes a most affecting exposition of 
the prediction made concerning King Savt in the 
days of old. The prophet SamvEL was commis- 
sioned to warn the people that in petitioning for a 
monarch to flatter their pride, they would certainly 
obtain a master who would humble it. “This will 
be the manner of the king that shall reign over you; 
he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, 
and to be cooks, and to be bakers; and he will take 
your sons and appoint them for himself for his char- 
tots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots.” Such was the presage, most sor- 
rowfully fulfilled. 
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FROM BOSTON. 


THE BURLINGAME OBSEQUIES. 


Saturday last, our city was sad, not with ceremonial 
grief, but with true sorrow. The simple, but appro- 
priate and impressive funeral of ANson BurLINGAME 
was in grateful contrast with the pompous display 
which brooded over us during the weeks of the Pra- 
BopyY obsequies. ‘The body lay in state in Fanueil Hall 
until the time for the services at Dr. Garnerr’s church. 
The Hall, where the voice of the honored dead had been 
heard in years gone by, was decorated with flowers in 
profusion, such as I never saw before; the®rarest buds 
and blossoms literally covered every available space, 
as the throng of people passsed in and out in silent sad- 
ness while a guard of soldiers stood by the flag-draped 
casket. There was no mock-grief, no affectation of 
white cambric, no imaginary tear to be wiped away 
with a ceremonial gesture. The procession was not 
large: the Independent Cadets in white uniform, a 
military band, a double rank of policemen. A hearse 
drawn by four black horses, and three carriages, this 
was all. I sat by an open window, and the solemn 
dirge, the hushed street brought to mind in striking 
contrast the scene a few months ago, when through the 
same street, band and soldiers and policemen marched, 
the shouts of the multitude rent the air, and Buruin- 
GAME received the hospitalities and honors of the city. 
The funeral services were in Rev. Dr. Garnegrt’s 
church, (Unitarian,) on Arlington street. The follow- 
ing beautiful 5 ons was written for the occasion by our 
favorite poet, WHITTIER: 


With silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come 

Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb. 


Yet would we say, what every heart approveth, . 
Our Father’s will, 

Calling to Him the dear ones whom He loveth, 
In mercy still. 


Not upon us, or ours, the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought, 

The fanera) anthem is a glad evangel, 
The good die not. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He has given. 

They live on earth in thought and deeds as truly 
As in His heaven. . 


OUR OITY UNHEALTHY. 


This caption has an ugly look, but the Board of Con- 
sulting Physicians appointed by the city say it is tue. 
Although we have natural advant: for drainage 
equalled by few cities in the world, an abundant sup- 
ply of pure water, a location in every way favorable 
to good health, our annual death rate is about twenty- 
five to the thousand of population ; that is, in our city of 
200,000, almost surrounded by the sea, the chance of 
living is not as good as in London, setting back on the 
Thames with a population of 3,000,000. Half the 
population of our state, say these physicians, live in 
districts where ‘the annual mortality does not exceed 
17 or 18 to the thousand. In 1868, (the last records in 

rint, ) 487 deaths occured from cholera infantum in Suf- 
folk county, (Boston and vicinity,) while in an equal 
population outside the city limits, the number was less 
than a hundred. The fact is, our standard of city 
cleanliness is low; we compare with New York, and 
fold our hands in complacency, and if we die it is by 
a mysterious dispensation of Providence rather than 
by our own shortcomings. Our streets are not clean, 
our tenement houses are disgraceful to a civilized com- 
munity, it is no one’s duty to inspect the fresh provis- 
ions offered for sale in the city, offensive trades are 
carried on in the midst of a crowded population, and— 
well, there are reasons enough why Boston is to-day 
unhealthy. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Some new houses of worship in our own denomi- 
nation are proposed this season, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city. In wa & the Shepard Con- 
gregational Church (Rev. A. MoKenzjx) have just de- 
cided to build a house to seat 1,200 persons. The loca- 
tion is a commanding one, close by the famous 
Washington Elm, and of course every one knows 
where thatis! It will not be built any too soon, for 
the present structure is not creditable to the congrega- 
tion that worship in it, nor to the denomination. If 
anywhere in New er rer Congregationalism should 
put a good foot forward, it is in Cambridge, where 1,100 
students are connected with ‘‘ our beloved University,” 
as the clergymen all call it in their prayers. ‘‘ Our 
loved” is worldly prosperous, but I apprehend that the 
number of students who hear ‘‘ gospel sermons” is not 
too large; in fact, the atmosphere’ is not conducive to 
spiriual growth ; the institution does not meddle with 
such matters; the Pranopy influence, which was 
evangelical, is not now in the ascendant, and while 
Pres. ExtiorT is admirable in his place, the secularity is 
only made evident. The founders of Harvard never 
reckoned on these times. Boston and Harvard are too 
near each other; the other night two hundred students 
were ata single theatre in the city. In Chelsea, the 
Broadway society are to build a new church, and in 
Somerville, Rev. Mr. Vrret’s Society —— build- 


ing. Others are spoken of, in various ocalities, as at 
the Highlands, and in locations where mission enter- 


rises are budding with promise. President’ MoCosx, 
of Princeton, is delivering » course of lectures before 


the Methodist Theological Seminary, and is attracting 
much attention. His critical estimate of our leading ex- 
ponents of free thought, CHANNING, PARKER, EmEr- 
s0N, etc., is one of the best performances of the season, 
and its direct tendency is to take a little conceit out of 
some of our apostles of free religion. At the Eyan- 
gelical Alliance meeting, on Monday night, five de- 
nominations are to be represented, and the unity of the 
spirit‘in the bonds of peace is to be exemplified. 
. IN RE ADAMS. 

It is well to say ia regard to the Central Church mat- 
ters, that the church, as such, must not be held respon- 
sible for the mal-action of individuals. This is the 
tender spot. Individuals often involve churches by 
their own personal likes and dislikes, and by their 
“much speaking ” make trouble. So it is at the Cen- 
tral; and all that is ‘‘reprehensible” must attach to 
these individuals and not to the church asa body. Thus 
endeth the first lesson. Quis. 


Note by The Christian Union. 

[As this is a personal matter, it is but right that both 
sides should be heard. We therefore print the follow- 
ing letter which we have received from a gentleman 
who has had every opportunity to know the real state 
of the case. Andthis must end the matter. 

To the Editor of Tuk Curistian Union: 


If your Boston correspondent aims not to be the in- 
strument of introducing ‘gossip, controversy, or ran- 
dom statements” into your columns, he has certainly 
shot exceedingly wide of the mark in his news gather- 
ing about Dr. Apams and his people. If the Prudential 
Committee of the Society, the records of its meetings, 
and the letters referred to, all together, are to be re. 

ed as authority for what as taken place, his 
‘**mildly” drawn facts are none of them truly stated— 
unless it be those in reference to the fears of some 
members of Dr. Apams’ family, and their telegram to 
San Francisco, which, if true, can only excite a smile 
in those who have seen the documents. 

The feeling in this community and our denomination, 
that this Church and society so tong on the decline can- 
not be sustained and attain eminent usefulness and 
pooapery in its new position and circumstances under 

r. AvaMs as sole pastor, is almost universal. That 
he should have resigned, as did Dr. Kirk, under cir- 
cumstances similar in regard to advanced years and 
bodily infirmities, but unlike in other respects, and 
thus have relieved the new enterprise from serious em- 
barrassment, is the conviction of many. But whether 
these views of the case are right or not, that the 
Church, the society, or even any individual member of 
either, have taken action ‘‘ ungenerous” to Dr. Apams, 
we squarely deny, and call upon your correspondent to 
either retract or prove his misstatements and unfair 
reflections. L.) 








FROM HAWAII. 
—_~__——. 
Maxawao, Mavi, Hawaran Grovp, March, 1870. 
To the Friends of Missions of the United States. 


Dear Frrenps,—My last communication left me at 
the Mission-house, Honolulu, island of Oahu, then oc- 
cupied by Mr. and Mrs. Brnenam, of the pioneer com- 
pany of missionaries tothe island. From that hour, well 
nigh forty-two years ago, to this day, I have regarded 
myself as a missionary of the Cross to a race whose in- 
tellectual and moral necessities, I then supposed, were 
greater than those of men in civilized and Christian 
Jands. And I proposed in a communication which you 
may have seen in Tur CuristiAN Union, of December 
4, 1869, to show that my experience of more than forty- 
two years in this mission field, has confirmed the 
truth of my supposition. giving you facts which 
met my eye from day to day, I shall aim to impart 
such information as I desired to obtain ere I reache? 
the island. It is my desire tohave yousce, as I do, 
that in coming hither and laboring, I followed the lead 
ingsof Providence, and discharged a duty which ¢ 
owed to my fellow men, whose necessities were greater 
than those of my own countrymen. 

Let me say something more of the rhysical neces- 
sities of the Hawaiians as I saw them at the time of 
my arrival. 

HAWAIIAN HOUSES. 

We were instructed among other things to aim at 
filling the land ‘‘with fruitful fields and pleasant dwel- 
lings.” Let me invite you to accompany me through 
the village of Honolulu as I first saw it in 1828. Were 
you algne, and at the distance of a single mile, you 
might fhistake the plain on which the village stands as 
a large meadow lately mown, thoroughly dried in the 
sun, raked into windrows, and rolled into heaps of 
various sizes. But for an opening in one of the sides, 
which you would afterwards learn was designed as a 
door or place of entrance into the house—though in 
most cases a coarse native mat or a piece of native 
cloth, hung up at the opening inside of the room, was 
used instead of a board fitted to a frame, and called a 
door—but for this opening, the mistake of regarding 
these hillocks as heaps of dried hay, would be perfectly 
natural. Look now at the six hundred, more or less, 
of Hawaiian residences. Would you know the pro 
cess of building in the Sandwich Islands style? Let 
me describe the method, for it is one and simple, 
whether it be the king’s palace, a meeting-house, or a 
residence of one of the poorest of the people. A spot 
of ground is leveled, of the dimensions desired by the 
builder ; holes are then dug commonly three or four 
feet apart and eight or ten inches deep; hard wood 
posts three or four inches in diameter and from three 
to.six feet in length are inserted in these holes; small 
stones are thrust each side of the posts together with a 
portion of earth, and these are pounded with a wooden. 
mallet till the posts are firm in their place; they are not 
set perpendicular, but slightly inclined inwardly, thus 
making the house much stronger; on a shoulder near 
‘the top of the posts, prepared before they are set, Is 
then laid a horizontal pole two or three inches in di- 
ameter as a plate, and on this, and directly over the 
posts, rest the rafters. A point of the posts, called a 
finger, rises on the outside of the plate, and passes be- 
tween two points of the rafter projecting over the plate 
and below the main shoulder. This ingenious joint is 
held in its place partly by the pressure of the roof, and 
partly by lashings of bark, vines, or strong string 
made of grassy fibres, beaten, twisted and doubled till 
it resembles coarse twine. These are put on freely, 
so as to act the part of braces, two from the posts and 
two from the rafters, extending to the plate, all being 
attached six to twelve inches from the joint. Three 
poles or posts, some three or four times the length of 
the side posts, are set in the ground, one in the centre 
of the building, and the others at ‘the ends on which 
rests the nether ridge pole supporting the head of the 
rafiers. These crossing each other the angle above 
receives the upper ridge pole, which is lashed to the 
nether one fe to the head of the rafters, Posts of 
unequal length are set at the ends of the building in. 
clining alittle inward like the posts on the two sides 
and reaching the end rafters to which their tops are 
strongly tied. A rude door frame, often only three or 
four Font high, is placed between two of the postr, 
fastened also with strong string. Ajo, the native nabe 
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of small sticks of the size of a man’s thumb, tapering 
toa much smaller size, are tied horizontally to the 
posts and rafters, from an inch to two or three inches 
apart, all around the house and from the ground to the 
upper ridge pole. It is then covered, sometimes with 
he ki leaf, pandanus, or more commonly with the 
leaves of the sugar cane as a kind of lining, over 
which grass in small bundles is laid on side by side, 
beginning at the bottom of the building and laying on 
tier after tier, overlapping as shingles. When the 
building is thus covered, all that remains to its com- 
pletion is the kaupaku-ing or the putting on of the 
bonnet, in other words, the thatching of the ridge, 
which is the most costly part of the building, the grass 
being braided the whole length of the ridge pole and 
tied on very firmly so as to exclude wind and rain. 
Such were the houses of chiefs and people. One 
apartment, larger or smaller as the builder had means 
of erecting, sheltered all the inmates of the family, 
father, mother, sons and daughters of all ages and 
sizes, servants, friends and visitors, the sick and the well. 
In such an apartment the dwellers ate, slept, and in 
rainy weather cooked their food. Houses of this sort, 
when built with care and painstaking, as were those 
of high chiefs, who had absolute control of the 
time and strength of their people, were for a few days, 
or a week, tolerably clean and comfortable, but they 
easily contracted dust and mould, and became the 
reservoir for lizards, cockroaches and bugs of various 
kinds. Of course the apartment becomes dirty, damp 
and unhealthy; difficult to be washed, and never 
allowing of whitewash or paint. Nearly all the 
members of the mission have lived more or less in 
houses of this sort, and many of our children were 
born in them. . 
A MISSIONARY'’S HOME. 

In Lahaina, where Ispent several months in 1828, 
while waiting an opportunity to visit the northwest 
coast, on anexploring agency among the Indians, I 
found an old dilapidated native cottage, some 15 feet 
by 12; much of the grass having fallen off, or, perhaps, 
eaten by the mission cow. This being on tbe mission 
premises, I asked Mr. Rionarvs for the use of it, 
assuring him of my willingness to put it to ri hts and 
occupy it while I remained in Lahaina. He reluctantly 
consented, unwilling, as he said, that I should be so 
poorly accommodated. In a few days, with the aid 
of my wife, I had the cottage cleaned, the thatch 
replaced, the ground covered with pebbles gathered 
from the sea beach, which the native children brought 
to purchase the Hawaiian Primer, just printed at the 
mission press. On these pebbles we spread coarse 
native mats made of the leaf of the Lauhala, the 
Pandanus leaf, which constituted our floor ; a wooden 
door I substituted for a mat one, and I made a couple 
of board windows, which we could open by day and 
fasten by night. We then removed into our new es- 
tablishment, and during several months found here our 
parlor, dining and sleeping room, pantry and study. 
Our cooking and washing dishes we performed in the 
open air, and in a rude piazza we opened and taught 
what I believe was the first children’s school taught on 
the island of Mauai. At Hilo, on Hawaii, also at 
Wailuku, on Maui, I lived several years in houses of 
similar construction, and I well recollect how deep was 
my satisfaction when I obtained my release from a floor 
composed of pebble stones, and covered with mats, and 
was permitted once more to stand and walk upon a 
board floor. 

In these short excursions about Honolulu I saw noth- 
ing resembling New England agriculture; no fields 
waving with wheat and other cereals ; no well cultivat- 
ed gardens filled with vegetables and fruit trees. It did 
not seem wie J at that time that wheat would succeed 
in this tropical climate ; nor, had it been sown and a 
crop secured, was there anything of yreater capacity and 
power at the islands than the common coffee mill to 
manufacture it into material for bread making. Still 
the people, I found, cultivated small patches about 
their houses. I noticed cabbages, onions of a diminu- 
tive size, cucumbers, melons, bananas, beans, corn and 
Irish potatoes. I soon found that these were articles 
of traffic. In small quantities they were carried from 
house to house and offered for sale to foreigners ; 
“ges also, and occasionally a fouloraduck. The 

awaiians also raised goats and swine. No common 
native owned a foot of land, but all belonged to the 
king and chiefs. 

ROYAL MONOPOLIES. 

Let me give you an extract from Jarvis’ History of 
the Islands, assuring you that it applied in full force to 
chiefs and people on my arrival, and for a long time 
afterwards. ‘‘ Lands were held in fief. The great land- 
lords derived them direct from the king, and in turn 
subdivided them among their followers, the inferior 
tenants being apportioned with the soil. The slightest 
failure of duty from one class to its immediate supe- 
rior was followed by dispossession. It was on the great 
chiefs that the king relied for military support, which 
they gladly rendered him as the title by which they re- 
tained their possessions. Not unfrequently lands were 
divided out to the seventh degree, and it is owing to 
this system, that now as the rights of each begin to be 
acknowledged, so much confusion in titles has arisen. 
Tenant, landlord, chief and king have each an interest 
in the same spot. Then, however, such matters were 
easily adjusted. The strongest took it. Not more 
than one-third of the laborer’s industry ever benefited 
him. The other two-thirds went in taxes, rents 
and exactions to his chiefs and to the king. Worse 
than this, his own third was never safe from some 
unforeseen exaction. If his lands were flourishing and 
a stock of hogs or poultry repaid his care, they were 
never secure from the covetous eyes of a superior. 
The decree had but to go forth, and house, farm and 
all that his labor had made his, passed irrevocably into 
the hands of another. Even when the good nature 
of one class of chiefs rendered the peasant’s property 
comparatively secure, no reliance could be placed on 
its continuance. The death of a king, or landlord, or 
even a new favoritism, caprice, or the most trivial 
motive, sufficed to produce a change of masters through- 
out. Thus one moment was no security against the 
next. Not to be entirely at the mercy of one man, 
tenants were desirous of securing small patches under 
several chiefs, so that when plundered by one they 
could repair to another. This system was an effectual 
bar to general improvements, and the acquisition of 
property by the mass of the people.” 

DRESS. 

The dress of the common people at the time of my 
landing was very scanty, though a marked improve- 
ment had taken place since the arrival of the pioneers 

in 1820, and even of the first reinforcement in 1823; 
“for then, multitudes of men, women and children used 
to perambulate the streets at Honolulu, at noonday, 

in ®pproach their miss friends without a blus 
unde: nc ,0f perfect nudity, “This was not strange, as 
er their vid system no common person could come 


into the presence of a high chief wi ivesti 
without first divestin 
pce “On as clothing. This, however, was scant 
“the Malo for _ al Reaper Bee eae 


men—a strip of cluth, native 
Kapa, eirdal about the loins, and a pan for the woman. 
female in fo: 


kapas as large as shawls, generally five of them, wound 
anand the oath and red sre to the knee or below it. 
The appearance of a female thus attired was decent, 
compared with that of a man begirt with a simple malo. 
In the state of the people as I saw them in 1628, = 
relation to agriculture, having no land that they coul 

call their own; to their habitations, frail, dirty, and 
wholly unfurnished; to their dress, hatless, shoeless, 
and much of the time garmentless—and never possess- 
ing more than a single one; and finally, in relation to 
their method of living, huddled together in a single 
apartment—men, women and children of all ages, the 
married arid the unmarried—could I mistake in believ- 
ing that their physical necessities were greater than 
those of the dwellers in enlightened and Christian lands? 

J. 8. Green. 

P. S.—It remains that I speak of the intellectual and 
the moral necessities of the Hawaiians on my arrival 
here in 1828; but these I must reserve - ~— 


paper. 
SNOW-DROPS AND CROCUSES. 


—o——_ 
BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 
> 


Gracie Marine stood by her mother, watching her 
delight over a vase of fresh flowers just brought her 
by a friend. They were aperfect wealth of crocuses, 
white and salmon colored, and white dashed with purple 
arrows, and every variety of shading and blending. 
There was but one other kind of flower, which Mrs. 
Maktine had taken from the vase and was looking at 
with peculiar interest. It was a single white snow- 
drop. Its three perfectly pure petals closed over an 
exquisite vase of white within, bordered with an edge 
of scalloped pea-green. 

Mrs. Marwine turned back the outer three petals and 
let Gracie look ‘‘ within the court.” Then she turned 
back the inner three and showed Graco their delicately 
striped green and white lining. ‘‘ The hand of the 
Master painted it,” she said. ‘‘God shows us in the 
little flower, so perfect in color, so exquisitely modeled, 
glimpses of what he is able to prepare hereafter, for 
those who love him.” 

“‘ That’s just a perfect little heart—the green edging 
to the vase,” said Graocrz. ‘‘ A heart every time.” 
‘*Tsn’t it wonderful,” said Mrs. Mariine, ‘‘how 
the snow-drop always comes, year after year, with its 
beautiful white robe outside, and its shaded green with- 
in ?” 

“You seem to think more of the one snow-drop than 
all the crocuses,” said Gracr. 

**No; but when I saw this, a vision of a whole garden 
of flowers where I used, when a little girl, to gather 
hands full at my ownsweet will, rose before me. ‘There 
were no crocuses in that garden. But among the tea- 
roses, and Burgundy, and moss, and bridal roses, pas- 
sion flower, myrtle, crimson cypress, Ambrosia, hibis. 
cus and star of Bethlehem, there was one dear little 
spot where blossomed, every spring, among its narrow 
taper leaves, green and orange-tipped, these nodding 
white snow-drops. And the one dear form and sweet 
face who bent often over the pure flowers comes before 
me as plainly as this little blossom.” 
‘**Tt is grandmother,” said Grace. ‘‘ Did she love 








snow drops?” 
**She loved them and everything that was pure. I[ 
shall see her n among those who are forever free 


from earth-stains and who walk in white by the pure 
river of the water of life; for you know ‘the pure in 
heart shall see God.’” 

**T should like to live,” said Gracr, ‘‘so that who- 
ever looked at a snow-drop would think of me.” 

‘** All who wish that can have their wish, for the 
promise is that ‘though your sins be as scarlet,’ if you 
seck forgiveness through Christ, ‘they shall be made 
white as snow.’” 

‘* Another thing makes these flowers very precious to 
me to-day,” said Mrs. Marwine, putting the snow-drop 
gently into the center of the vase. ‘‘Did you know 
that only @ very few days ago, the dear friend who 
just brought them to me in the carriage, was herself on 
the very borders of the Unseen Land? She did not 
expect to see the crocuses and snow-drops open again 
beneath her windows, though their buds were swelling 
almost eady to bloom. And as I saw her this morning, 
the flush of health just coming back to her eye and 
cheek, I thought of the goodness of our Heavenly 
Father, and realized how wholly we are in his hands; 
and I accepted the beautiful blossoms from the hand of 
py restored giver with double gratitude and twofold 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
a 


A Lupicrovs Inrerruption.—One of our Western 
dioceses is presided over by an eloquent and earnest 
preacher, who has a habit, as he approaches the end of 
a sermon, of closing his manuscript, and finishing his 
discourse by an extemporaneous appeal to the conscien- 
ces of his hearers. On the occasion of one of his 
visitations to the pioneer settlements in his spiritual 
jurisdiction, he appointed service in a school-house 
which stood upon a beautiful unenclosed common, 
which was a fine range for the cattle of the neighbor- 
hood. It was beautiful Sunday afternoon in June. 
The neat white school-house was well filled, and the 
windows (which reached near the ground) were raised, 
in order to admit a free circulation of air. Among the 
cattle that had collected on the shady side of the school- 
house was @ rough-looking, but venerable and sober 
donkey. He remained quiet and contented near one of 
the side windows, opposite to the bishop, during the 
reading of the service. The bishop announced his text 
and preached an impressive sermon, and, as his habit 
was, Closed his manuscript. Looking attentively around 
his congregation, and waiting for an instant until there 
was a po silence, he said, in a deep, low, and im- 
pressive tone: ‘‘ And now, beloved, what think you of 
these things?” The words were scarcely out of his 
month when the donkey thrust his head through the 
opened window and gave out one of those horrid, un- 
earthly screams, that no creature but one of his kind 
can, and of which no words can convey an adequate 
idea, The bishop, though a man of coolness, was very 
much flurried. His face turnedall colors, and he could 
not utter a word; while the congregation stuffed their 
handkerchiefs, hands—everything—into their mouths, 
in order to keep inthe universal explosion. The boys 
and girls laughed outright. Very soon, however, an 
oppressive silence prevailed, and the bishop, biting his 
lips, commenced, ina solemn and deep tone: “I say, 
my brethren, what think you of these things?” Once 
more, at the yery instant, came the deafening, terrible 
screech of the melancholy looking beast, as if in an- 
swer to the bishop’s earnest question. This was too 
much. In less than a minute, the sermon, benediction, 
and all, was ended.—Appleton’s Journal.’ 

Mzramorpuosis.—It is impossible to conceive acrea- 
ture more utterly contemptible in a boy’s eyes than a 
girl of his awn egeusually ie. Then in some fatal mo- 
ment comes the revolution. The of contempt 

down withacrash. The ‘world 
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fitse boy’s life has become muddled and confused, The 





old existence is sheering off, and the new comes shyly, 
fitfully. It is only by a sort of compulsion that he will 
own that he is making all this ‘‘ fuss” about a girl. 
For the moment he rebels against the spell of that one 
little face, the witchery of that one little hand. He 
lingers on the border of this new country from whence 
there is no return to the old playing fields. He is shy, 
strange to this world of woman, and woman's talk and 
woman’s ways. The surest, steadiest foot on the cricket- 
ground tumbles over footstools, and tangles itself in 
colored wools. The sturdiest arm that ever wielded bat 
trembles at the touch of a tiny finger. The voice that 
rang out like a trumpet among the tumult of foot-ball 
bushes and trembles and falters in saying half a dozen 
commonplace words. He knows that every chit in the 
nursery has found out his secret, and is laughing over 
it. He blushes—and a boy’s blush is a hot, painful 
thing—when the sisterly heads bend together and he 
hears them whispering what a fool he is. Yes, he is a 
fool—that is one thing which he feels quite certain 
about. There is only one other thing he feels even 
more certain about—that he is in love, and that love 
has made him a man.—Hnglish Review. 


Tuames Borrer.—In London they are converting 
the greasy filth of the Thames into butter “of the 
freshest flavor, golden tinted, and with the very smell 
of the daisies.in it.” “ However, there are a great many 
ways besides churning of giving to indisputable mud a 
flavor so fresh and a tint so golden that it fairly ‘* bab- 
bles of green fields” and innocence. When Smirn's 
heir and Jongs’ heiress, each of which have dragged 
their battered hearts through a dozen engagements, 
resolve on the union of her house on Fifth Avenue and 
his stuck in Erie, and celebrate the same.as holy wed- 
lock, with pure white robes and orange blossoms, witb 
music from MgnpELssonn and a prayer fcr spiritual 
benediction, we detect in the operation an undoubted 
flavor of Thames butter. When Rev. Mr. A. or Father 
B. fills sermons and books with virulence and illiberal 
spite against a rival sect, which would disgrace a secu- 
lar journal, and offers it to us as the pure milk of the 
Word, we all know the muddy bed from which such 
milk came.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


Tue Eneisu View oF THE ScHOOL QuEsTION.—The 
Bible in the hands of a skillful schoolmaster may be 
made a most effective instrument in distinctively reli- 
gious teaching. That itmust in any hands be an in- 
strument of such teaching, though not necessarily an 
effective one, is to our minds indisputable. In the pos- 
sibility of imparting a common Christianity we are 
hardened disbelievers. But when the denominational 
character of Bible teaching has been —ao 
we are by no means at the end of the question. De- 
nominationalism presented in the form of a Bible lesson 
is denominationalism surrounded by disadvantages. It 
would be far more liable to be turned to proselytin 
purposes. A lesson in the Catechism proclaims itself, 
and a parent has only himself to thank if he allows 
his child to attend it. Buta lesson in the Bible does 
not bear its character on its forehead, and itis quite 
possible that a parent may discover that his child has 
been subjected to denominational teaching of which he 
disapproves after the impression has been already made. 
—Saturday Review. 


Dogs Sinence arvE Consent ?—I took the vote, and 
the whole audience went solid for woman’s suffrage. 
I have a new way of putting the vote: ‘‘ Let all those 
who are in favor keep their seats, and those opposed 
rise.” In this wayone gets the most favorable response, 
because women, like inanimate objects, generally need 
some external force to put- them in motion, and the 
mass of them would not rise up to save the nation. 
Thus, you perceive, the odium and fatigue of rising is 
thrown on the enemy, and on the principle above sta- 
ted, ‘‘ natural inertia,” the opposition is far less in any 
audience than one might anticipate. Some carping 
persons have criticised this way of putting the vote, 
but I see no reason why we should vote just as men do, 
but every reason Mg | we should do all things quite dif- 
ferently.—Mrs. H. B. Stanton. 


Fasnion Fimst, HeattH A¥FTERWARDS.—Few more 
a rag scenes were ever witnessed than that offered by 
adies attending the drawing-room atthe Palace the 
other day, in low dresses, on a bitterly cold afternoon ; 
and the wonder is that so barbarous a.system should be 
allowed to continue for one hour. Unfortunately, there 
is nobody to protect the young from their own mothers. 
They cannot remonstrate against a practice pursued by 
their elders and betters, whose hardened constitutions 
are less delicate, and who are not ashamed to set their 
children an example of utter indifference to decency, 
danger, and death. 


JERUSALUM Restorep.—The Pall Mall Gazette thus 
speaks of the proposal, suggested by the. recent famine 
in Syria, to make Jerusalem the headquarters of uni- 
versal monotheistic religion. To keep up Jerusalem as 
a shrine for universal prayer and praise in which those 
of older and newer faith might meet on common con- 
secrated ground would be a project most captivating to 
the refined religious enthusiasm of our day. But the 
a Jerusa! toe tee woe) be a favorite seat 

so for poverty beggary and imposture. A ci 
without trade or industry maintained by the devotion 
of strangers must be this and nothing else, and with in- 
dolent beggary comes all the irradicable vice and squal- 
or for w religious zeal in vain seeks compensa- 
tions. 


Tue Orprr oF Creation.—Man (for very wize rea- 
sons) warn’t built until all other things were finished 
and pronounced good. 

If a man had bin made fust, he would hav insisted 
upon bossing the rest of the job. 

He probably would hav objekted to having enny 
little, bizzy aunts at all, and various other objekehune 
would hav bin offered, equally green. 

T am glad that man waz the last thing made. 

If man hadn’t hav bin made at all, you never would 
hav heard me find enny fault with it. 

I haven't much faith in man, not bekauze he kant do 
well, but bekauze he won't.—Joshua Billings in N. Y. 
Weekly. 

Tre Ska or Dovst.—I assure you that some of the 
truest minds are driven one way and another, and do 
not know where to rest their feet—one day determining 
“to give up all theology as a bad job,” and recklessly 
believe that the Pope is impeccable; on atiother, 
Ph ow ae to ——— all dosing which a book like 

anus says—others, ‘* ing the capaci ssessed 
by bishops drawn from all corners of center to judge 


what is fitting for society ;” and 
a angry with ee: Holy bee for listenin 4 g to the “attery 
of a, clique of Jesuits, Redemptionist: , 
—Dr. Newman, in London Standard.” pagow 

A Danerrovs Monopory.—The Chicago Tribune. 
noticing Mr. Cyrus Fietp’s project for laying a cable 
between Asia and the Pacific-coast o 
ded that he receives a suitable land 
gress, suggests that there is no obj 
Ing a concession of alternate sections 
lands on each side of the proposed 
water mark on each shore. ‘Dae care must be taken to 
observe the vested rights of ‘actual settlers, ‘but with 
this reservation our ‘ bids Mr Frito or. 
ganize his company and go 
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[From the London Fun.} 
A CHRISTIAN FRAME OF MIND 
—_;>—_. 


There was once a Colonial Bishop, 
the Coast of Africa. 

He was an energetic Bishop, who labored nobly, a 
to his views, and no man gainsaid him. : 

In his immediate neighborhood resided a barbarous tribe 
—the Tribe of the Canoodle-Dummers. You haye heard of 
them. 

They were idolaters. 

They were a simple race, with a primitive religion, They 
were a mild and peaceable people, and lived in-perfect her. 
mony with one another. 

The Bishop said (and very properly), “I will conyert these 
poor benighted heathen.” 

He entered among them, and they received him hospita. 
bly. He is indebted to them for teaching him the fayor of 
ape, which, to this day, is al ways served in various forms y, 
the Episcopal banquets. There are few pleasanter dines 
than ape stewed with oysters and port wine. But, on tix 
other hand, he found them little prepared to listen ty the 
beauties of the religion he was about to unfold to them, 

He began by entering into conversation with their Chuy. 
or High Priest. 

The Bishop learned from the Chum, or High Priest, the 
heads of the Canoodle-Dummer's faith. 

He found that at sunrise they were summoned to prayer 
by the beating of a tom-tom, or the biowiag of a hom. 

«Tt does not matter which,” said the Chum. 

* How is this?” said the Bishop. “It does not matte 
which?” 

“Tt does not in the least matter whether it is a tom-toy 
or ahorp,” saidthe Chum. ‘‘ Why should it?” 

‘¢ Oh,” said the Bishop, “ this is a terrible state of things.” 
And he thought to himself, ‘‘ It is useless just at present 
to endeavor to inculcate the beauties of Christianity among 
this ignorant and unsophisticated people. In their present 
state of mind they will not appreciate what I have to tell 
them. I will begjn by endeavoring to instill a healthier 
moral tone, 0 they will the more readily apprebend the 
doctrine that I shall then lay before them.” 

With the permission of their chief, he summoned the 
tribe. They came like lambs. . 

“Oh, Canoodle-Dummers,”’ said he, “I am pained to find 
that you are indifferent as to whether a tom-tom or a hom 
is used to summon you to your devotions.” 

‘We are quite indifferent,” said they, with one voice, 
‘<so that we are summoned.’’ 

‘¢ Bat,” said the Bishop, “observe, if a horn is right,a 
tom-tom must be wrong. So, likewise, if a tom-tom is 
right, a horn is out of the question.” 

‘¢ But, why ?” said the Canoodle-Dummers. 

‘Why?’ echoed the Bishop, indignantly. ‘“ Why, oi 
course.” 

‘*] see,” said each Canoodle-Dummer, thoughtfully, And 
the members of the tribe looked askance at each other, aud 
each edged away from his neighbor. 

And the next day the tribe was divided into two mighty 
religious factions, those who stood up for the horn, aud 
those who stood up for the tom-tom. 

The Chum, or High Priest, endeavored, but in vain, to 
reconcile them. ‘¢* Why,” said the Chum, “should you 
quarrel on such a point? You are all good men. You are 
all amiable, sufficiently virtuous, tolerably sober, charitable, 
and generally well conducted. You agree on all the vital 
points of your religion. Why divide on matters of uni, 
portant detail ?” 

** Why, indeed ?” said the tribe. And the two factious 
embraced. 

“Stop!” said the Bishop. ‘I am pained beyond meas 
ure to see this. What are the ingredients of a plum-pudding 
to the shape of the mould in which it is boiled?” . 

“Nothing at all,” said the tribe. And they were agai, 
and finally, divided. 

The Bishop persevered. 

He addressed the Horn party, and said, “I notice with pas 
that some of your horns are long, and some are short. This 
should not be.” 

“Which is right ?”’ said the Horn party. 

“I am not of your religion,” said'the Bishop, “ 80 I cal: 
not undertake 'to offer an opinion. ut one thing iscertat 
—if one is right, the other is wrong.” 

So the Horn party was divided into two sects—the Long 
Horns and the Short Horns, And the Long Horns hated 
the Short Horns even more than the Horn party hated tte 
Tom-tom party. And the Short Horns returned the compli: 
ment. 

The Bishop then addressed the Tom-tom party, and oa, 
“I am grieved to see that some of your tom-toms are long 
and narrow, while others are short and stout. If it is right 
that a tom-tom should be long and narrow, it is a sin tou 
those that are of diametrically opposite form.” — 

And the Tom-tom party were accordingly divided — 
two sects, the Long and Narrow Tom-tom, and the Shor 
and Stout Tom-tom. athe 

And the fend that existed between the Horn party a nich 
Tom-tom party, was as nothing compared to that ve 

between the Long and Narrow Tom-tom party 4” 
Short and Stout Tom-tom party. 
The Bishop still persevered. of the 
He pointed out to the Long Horn ad that some 
Horns were sharp, and some were flat. 
gare Fer Long Horn party were subdivided, and ago 
Sharp Long Horns and the Flat Long Horns. He * os 
out to the Short Horn party that some of the short bu 
were cow’s horns and some were ram’s horns. othe 

So the Short Horn party were subdivided, and becam 
Short Cow Horns and the Short Ram Horns. 

The Bishop still persevered. 

He pointed ont to the Long and Narrow To 
that some of their long and narrow tom-toms a 
with the skin of sheep, and some with the skin of s sided 

So the Long and Narrow Tom-tom party were sub® pane 
and became the Long and Narrow Sheep-headed ees 
party, and the Long and Narrow Pig-headed cape ' 

He pointed out to the Short and Stout aye vie ii 
that some of their short and stout tom-toms were a stout 
with wood, and some with ‘iron. Se the Short a0 
Tom‘tom patty were subdivided into the Short ve 
boxed Tom-tom party, and the Short and Stout Iron 
Tom-tom ° or 

rr ak took bresth and rested. F 
by this time there was‘only one-man to each st 
and the process of disintegration could be cart 
farther 


. _— 
Let us hope, however, that he was as sucoessfal! 
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yerting them to Chrisfianity, as he was in bringing them to 
a Christian frame of mind. 


Tae Lesson oF u18 Lirz.—District Visitor (to urchin 
who abjures school): ‘*Boy, do you know what the end of 
life is ?” 

Boy. “ Yes’m—the Work’us!”’ 

{From Punch.] 


Privcipus Ossta.—Punch does not wonder at cer- 
tain ultra-extreme parties being afraid lest the church-folk 
should teach their little children the alphabet. When one 
reflects that A. stands for Archbishop, B. for Beadle, C. for 
Canon, D. for Dean, and so on till we come to V. for Ver- 
ger, and W. for Westryman, we shudder at the thought of 
the terrible engine of proselytism which may be placed in 
the hands of the clergy. By all means throw out the Edu- 
eation Bill. : 

Tyranny.—First Rough. ‘*We're a goin’ to be edgi- 
cated now, ¢’mpulsory, or else go to the treadmili!’’ 

Second Rough. ‘*Ah! no vunder so many poor people’s a 
emigratin’!”’ ‘ 

Nice AMERICAN Namks.—It is said that somewhere 
in the United States the epithet, REMARKABLE, is in use for 
women as a christian name. By-and-by, perhaps some 
American journalist will have his infant daughter christened 
RELIABLE. 


Lisprxe 1v Numpers.—A difficulty has been lately 
started in a contemporary about rhyming fairly to “‘ Month.” 
A gentleman who both lisps and substitutes ‘‘w” for ‘‘r,” 
writes us to say, that he sees no difficulty in rhyming to 
month, and begs to forward through an amanuensis (he calls 
it “amanuenthith,”) the following rythmical solutions of the 
difficulty: 

ODE TO MY DARLING. 
(In the Month of Theptember.) 


Deawetht darling! in the month 
When the thporthmen uthe their gunth, 
While duckthooting in their punth, 
Fwee from ecareth and woeth and dunth; 
Thought of thee all otherth thtuntth 
In the thweet Theptember month. 

(Translation, if required.) 
Dearest darling! in the month 
When the sportsmen use their guns, 
While duckshooting in their punts, 
Free from cares and woes and duns; 
Thought of thee all others stunts 
In the sweet September month. 

TO A CONFECTHONER. 

Thend me if you pleathe nektht month 
Thwee large bagth of currant bunth 
Also thikthteen thally-lunth. 


Note for Translator.—‘‘ Bunth,” buns. * Thally-lunth,” 
Sally-luns, 
TO MY THCHOOMATHTER. 
With a foolthcap, for a month 
I wath thtanding like a dunth. 
TO A BIBULUTH PERTHON. 
In the year there ’th not a month 
When you do not dwink thwee tunth. 
Note.—‘* Tunth,”’ tuns, 


TO A WITWALLITHT. 


When I wath at Churth latht month, 

I thaw thikthy theven nunth, 

And they entered all by oneth 

Blething all the little thonth; 

Worthe than Vandalth, Gothth, and Hunth. 
Would he be who’d hurt thethe Nunth. 


Note.—“ A Witwallitht,” a Ritualist. ‘ Nunth,” Nuns. 
a by oneth,” all by ones. ‘* Thonth,” Sons. “ Gothth,” 


oths. 
Wetheive, Mithter Editor, the athurantheth of my motht 
dithtinguithed conthidewathion. 
LEMUEL LITHPER. 
Trvx.—The World moves with the Sun. 


A Western Bovcicautr.—The Chicago Republican, 
says @ Dubuque author, has written a drama called The Ten 
Squaws. There should be much Indianuity in the plot of 
such a play. 

Way, on! Way?—Why has Naporxon III. a very 
salty taste just now? Because he prefers his hash with 
THIERS and without GREvVyY. 
= eee 


- The Household. | 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
——_@—_— 

BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
>. 
HOUSE-CLEANING. 


, ‘ Last year I thought house-cleaning would be “real 
es i had never before taken the entire oharge of such 
cee operations, and thought, in my simplicity, that I 
wn Show the old ladies how a smart young housekeeper 
ie orn through the fiery furnace, with not even the 
aa 0 ~ upen her garments. But I little dreamed what 
ri parm 1 found out, however, before the ‘‘ fun” 
men » to my entire satisfaction, and now, in this my 
a yumet housekeeping, look forward to the “ spring 
a a with the greatest repugnance, gladly enduring all 
Ps —the winds—and storms of éarly spring, because 
a the evil day. But now milder weather and 

Ts8uDs are upon us, and this great nuisance may be- 


Ro longer deferred. How I dread i i 
: ad it!, N ; 
Tales abolished; servants mad—to put the 


est point upon it” 
the crossest of all! 




















—uncomfortable; baby cross; and I— 
“gom _ Oh dear! _ What shall I do?” 
im you do? Take it easy. Patience, my child; 
naan ' Panacea, is still the sovereign cure for such trials. 
‘teat y “borrow trouble?” For weeks you have, in im- 
seg carrying this burden, which you so much 
inn rh ne till the froper time comes, to take it up. 
an our its Own work; do not permit yourself to 
a that which belongs to the next, and you will 
ond peck caviest and most disagreeable labor, if arranged 
hands hook systematically, glide smoothly through your 
tthe ~ ha en finished, will look back in amused surprise 
Tre a ar’ you had had conjured up to torment you. 
tens at ‘Senerally understood as regular “ spring 
Iutely ie 18 not & pleasant operation; but is it abso- 
Scessary that this important part of household duties 
made a terror to all in the house? We think not. 


rebellious; husband—to “put the |! 


for six or seven months, and gas or lamps are burning many 
hours each night, a very thorough house-cleaning is indis- 
pensable. No care can prevent smoke, ashes and gas, defac- 
ing walls and ceiling, and finding a lodgment in carpets and 
farniture, all over the house. And it is necessary that the 
warm spring days should be devoted to cleaning and reno- 
vating; but certainly not to the exclusion of real home 
comforts and pleasures, while this work isin progress. It 
is folly to commence by putting the whole house into dis- 
order; displacing everything; leaving no room in habitable 
condition, that by-and-by you may, from this utter desola- 
tion, bring order out of confusion. 

It is best to commence with the cellar, and the first thing 
to be done isto have your coal forthe year putin. It is 
usually as cheap, and often cheaper, in the spring than in 
the fall. The coal safely housed, have the farnace emptied 
and put in thorough repair. Remove all the ashes. If you 
have an ash vault, or bin containing the ashes of the whole 
winter, you will require a man to do it; but if—which is 
much wiser—the ashes have been sifted and removed ever} 
day, it is no burden, and but afew minutes work. Then all 
bits of waste boards, boxes, and barrels, no longer useable, 
should be chopped fine and stored with the kindling wood. 

If dust and cobwebs have been overlooked, brush them 
down very carefully; sweep the cellar bottom, andif of stone 
or cemented, scrub it clean. If thishas been done every 
week, as it should be—save the putting in coal and repair- 
ing the furnace—it will be only a piece of regular work; but 
it must be done before any other cleaning is attempted, else 
the coal dust and ashes will penetrate every part of the 
house, and render all your labor useless. No door or win- 
dow can be shut so closely that they will not not force an 
entrance. Be careful to shut the ‘‘registers” from the far- 
nace in every room, before moving ashes or coal. 

The cellar being in order, the next step is to the attic. 
If it has been properly attended to through the winter, it is 
no hard task to make it fresh and clean, unless you allow it 
to be made the “‘ catchall” for all kinds of useless trash. If 
not ‘‘hard finished,” the walls should be nicely white- 
washed or calcimined, after the attic has been swept and 
dusted. This done, scrub the floor faithfully; polish the 
windows, and arrange all that properly belongs to the attic 
neatly. If you have pieces of carpeting stored there, they 
should be taken into the back yard, well brushed, and spread 
on the grass, or hung on the line, the first thing, before 
the cleaning is begun. . 

The cellar and attic in order, you are ready for the upper 
chambers. If you can afford it, it is well to secure four good 
house cleaners, and by putting two in one chamber and two 
in another, keeping up a quiet, but vigilent superintendence 
of both parties, you will tind, if the work is well contrived, 
and each part arranged in regular succession, it will be done 


‘|}more quickly, more effectually, and with more economy, 


than to endeavor to drag through with litile help. 

Ingrain and three-ply carpets must be lifted every year, 
and that is the first thing-to be done. Brussels and velvet 
do not need to be taken up oftener than every two years; 
while heavy Wiltons, Axminster, and Moquetts should not 
be removed oftener than every three years, The texture is 
so firm, no dust works through to the carpet lining beneath, 
and faithful sweeping and thorough use of the “ carpet- 
sweeper’ will remove the dust and moth’s eggs, Extra care 
will be required to clean and brush in corners, and wherever 
the carpet is turned in and nailed, and they must also be 
protected while the walls, ceiling, and wood-work is being 
cleaned, by a heavy drugget spread over them, and moved 
from place to place, as the cleaning progresses. 

When washing painted walls and ceilings takecare that in 
drying them that they are wiped in straight lines, from top 
to bottom, and not unevenly, or in circles; for however clean 
you may wash the paint, careless wiping will give ita 
streaked and untidy appearance. 

Brush wall paper carefully with a feather duster, and then 
pin a large towel tightly to a clean soft broom, and placing 
it up to the ceiling, bring it, with an even pressure, in a 
straight line, down to the mop board, or casing. Proceed in 
this way until you have gone over the entire paper. It will 
be necessary to change the towel when it looks soiled. If 
this work is well done, the paper will look almost as fresh as 
new. 

In cleaning door knobs, bell pulls, or speaking trumpets 
eut a hole in a piece of oil silk or soft oilcloth, and put 
it round the knob or bell pull, &c., to protect the paper or 
paint from being soiled. 

We have room to carry these suggestions no further at 
present, and leave your good, earnest, common sense to 
practice and improve upon them. 


RECEIPTS. 


Pastry.—One quart flour, half-pound butter; mix 
half the flour with ice-cold water, stiff enough to roll; put it 
on a well floured pasteboard, sprinkle flour over and roll half 
an inch thick, Divide the butter into three parts; shave 
one of the three portions quite thin and put itlightly over the 
paste, shake one-third of the dry flour over it, fold the four 
ends inward, then donble the sheet together and beat it with 
the rolling pin till it is about half an inch thick; shave a 
second portion of the butter and put on the paste, flour, fold 
up and beat out as at first. Repeat this process for the third 
and last time, using up all the butter and flour, and put 
the paste on the ice fora halfhour. Then cut off a piece 
large enough to cover a plate, roll out—always rolling from 
you—and handle as little as possible, cover the plate, trim 
it by passing the knife round the plate, cutting upwards. 
(This should be borne in mind with all pastry. If cut round 
the edge of the plate, upwards, it will be light; if downwards, 
it will cling to the plate and be heavy). Cut astrip an inch 
wide and lay round the edge, fill in the fruit or whatever the 
contents are to be, and if it is to have an upper crust, roll 
out, put it on and trim as above directed. Prick the top to 
let out steam and prevent the waste of the juice. 


MarizoroveH Pre.—One cup stewed apples, sifted, 
one. cup sugar, one cup cream or milk, one-fourth cup but- 
ter, if cream is used, if milk, one-third, halfa gill wine, 
threo well beaten eggs, whites whisked separately, and a 
little nutmeg; beat sugar, butter and apple together, then 
add the wine, then milk or cream, nutmeg and yolks, adding 
the whites the last thing. No upper crust. 


Cuzss Pre.—Four eggs, two cups sugar, one of 
cream, two-thirds of a cup butter, one tablespoonful of flour; 
flavor with nutmeg. When a delicate brown try witha 
spoon as for a custard. Mrs. Samus P. May, of Grimes 
county, Texas, says: “ This is the best pie we ever ate.” We 
have not tried it. 

Saco Pupprve.—One dozen tart apples, one and 
half cups of sago—soak the sago in water till sott; peel and 
core the apples and place ina dish, fill the apples with sugar, 
a very little cinnamon and nutmeg, pour the sago over and 
bake until the apples are cooked, Eat with wine sauce or 
hard sauce, 
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Horticultural. 








THE SUMAC. 

Our rural population is just beginning to find out that 
the dry leaves ofthe common sumac (Rhus glabra) are valna- 
ble as an article of commerce, and that a species by no 
means superior to itis imported in large quantities from 
southern Europe. The leaf of the sumac contains a large 
percentage of tannin, the astringent principle which renders 
tan bark of various kinds useful in the preparation of leather 
from raw hides. The bark of hemlocks and oaks will in a 
few years be comparatively scarce, and the morocco dressers 
will be forced to use sumac. 

The common sumac is found all over the country from 
Maine to Texas, but that which grows in the Middle and 
Southern States is best for commercial purposes, being richer 
in tannin than that which grows in colder latitudes. The 
best marketable article is made from the leaves during July 
and August. These are stripped from the branches, dried in 
the shade, ground or threshed, sifted clean from stems, and 
bolted into sacks holding about 160 Ibs. each. Fourteen of 
these make a tun of 2,240 lbs., worth at present rates from 
$60 to $75. The great abundance of the sumac makes it 
easy to collect it in large quantities, and certainly we ought 
not to import large amounts of an article which our children 
can gather at any roadside or on any old pasture-lot in the 
country. 

Besides the uses of sumac for tanning purposes it is largely 
used by dyers to color black and yellow. The mills used for 
grinding the dried leaves are the same or similar to those 
employed in grinding bark. Threshing, however, answers 
the same purpose as grinding, though it does not do its 
work quite so thoroughly. 

GRASS IN ORCHARDS. 


Whether or no grass should be allowed to grow in 
orchards is one of the vexed questions of husbandry. The 
principal objections to permitting its growth are that it 
draws more moisture from the soil than is returned to it by 
rain; that the soil, not being stirred or cultivated, becomes 
closely packed and the grass roots form a mat which adds to 
the trouble, and hence, that the moisture fails when most 
needed by the tree. Instances have been cited where a corn 
crep raised in an orchard has produced most beneficial effects 
when compared with orchards where the grass is suffered to 
grow. 

We are not inclined to believe that these objections are 
invariably well founded, nor that the statistics are to be 
taken as conclusive evidence against the grass. The only 
way that we know to decide the question is to note the ac- 
tual growth of the trees. Ifa tree standing on grass grows 
shoots three feet long or so, it is folly to incur the expense 
of cultivating, and if with all the plowing practicable the 
shoots are short and weak, it is evident that fertilizers are 
required. As in many other things, no general rule is possi- 
ble, and observation is the only trustworthy guide. 

RHUBARB. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman says: 

“Tf you wish to grow rhubarb that will surprise your neighbors 
and pay you well, proceed as follows: Dig a.trench about two 
feet wide and eighteen inches deep; then scatter barnyard man- 
ure to the depth of three inches in the bottom of the trench and 
thoroughly mix it with the soil by using a spade fork, spading 
the ground to the depth of eight inches; then mix manure with 
the soil as you throw it back into the trench. After all of the 
dirt has been thrown back into the trench, it will be several 
inches higher than the general surface of the garden, and in set- 
ting the roots care must be taken that they are set deep enough to 
have their crowns a little below the general surface of the ground 
when the dirt in the trench is well settled. 

“‘If the above plan is strictly followed, mammoth pie plant will 
be the result. The writer a few years since set two or three 
dozen plants according to the above directions, and they drew 
visitors for miles around, all of whom wanted some roots of the 
‘new sort of pie plant.’ The varieties were Myatt’s Victoria 
and Linneus. It was hard work to make them believe that the 
secret of its enormous growth was manure.” “es 


ASPARAGUS. 


The varieties of this favorite vegetable are differently 
stated and described by different authorities. JoHNSON’s 
Dictionary of ,Gardening enumerates 28 species, of which 
the Asparagus Oficinalis is the most important. This is 
subdivided into two varieties, the purple-topped and the 
green-topped. All other subdivisions are merely local, and 
are only distinguished by size and flavor. 

HENDERSON, in ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,” agrees in general 
terms with Jonson, but thinks that the purple and green 
topped kinds are really identical, and the peculiarties are 
developed by the local properties of the soil. We are in- 
clined to believe that there are at least two varieties as 
defined by JonNsoy, for it is certain that the green and pur- 
ple topped shoots may be found growing side by side, each 
retaining its own. peculiarities, although drawing nourish- 
ment from precisely the same soil. We are informed that 
‘* Gonover’s Colossal” will not prove to be really a new 
variety. It is, however, too early to say positively that it 
has not all the new characteristics claimed for it. 


— Liquw Grartine Wax is highly eulogized by Levi 
BARTLETT, of Warner, N. H., who writes as follows to the 
Country Gentleman : 

‘Melt one pound resin gently, then add one ounce of beef tal- 
low ; stir it well, take it from the fire, cool it off a little, then mix 
with it one’ tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, and add seven 
ounces of alcohol, 95 per cent. proof; this will cool it down so 
rapidly that it will be necessary to put,it over the fire again, stir- 
ring it constantly, taking care that it does not inflame; remove 
from the fire as soon as the lump begins to melt again, and con- 
tinue stirring until thoroughly mixed. Jt will appear like strained 
honey. After setting the scions, apply a thin coating with a 
small brush; the wax will seon harden, and is impervious to air 
and water. Use a kettle large enough, so that it will not foam 
over when you put in the alcohol, which should be poured in grad- 
ually.”’. 

— Moxzs have a special aversion to most of the inge- 
nious traps, patent and otherwise, which have been con- 
trived for their capture, and we know of no better way of 
dealing with them than to open a fresh mole hill for a yard 
or 80, taking care that the ends of the underground passage 
are open to light and air. The mole will generally discover 
within half an hour that his outside door is open, and will 
proceed to investigate, when you may dispatch him witha 
blow. This method involves a little patient watching, but 
that is no more than every hunter expects. 


— Horrticurrure is advocated by some of our ex- 
changes as a branch of education which ought to be intro- 
duced into our common schools. We do not see how prac- 
tical instruction can be made available in city schools, but 
in the country by all means let us have horticulture, The 
Ecumenical Council surely will not objeet to it on sectarian 
grounds, 


— Sace is best raised in a light, warm, rich soil, 
either from seeds or cuttings, generally from the former. 
Sow in a hot-bed during March, and transplant to the open 
air in June, setting the rows eighteen inches apart, and at 
intervals of a foot in the rows. If itis not convenient to 
use a hot-bed, sow the seed in April, dropping it thinly in 
drills eighteen inches apart, and not more than three-fourths 
ofan inch deep. Thin out when the plants are about two 
inches high, leaving the crop plants a foot apart. Ifyou 
are cultivating for leaves, cut off the flower stalks as soon as 
.they appear, and if you wish to gather it for drying, do so 
before the flowers show themselves. 
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ArtiFIcIAL Lieut.—Civilization often brings in ne- 
cessities, which art is backward in properly providing for. 
A good artificial light for common use is still to be sought, 
the myriad advertisements of eurekas which promise to per- 
fectly replace the sun in its absence to the contrary not- 
withstanding. A very large share of work, reading, study- 
ing, writing, must be done after the sun has set, and the 
demand, on sanitary grounds, is for a light that will be 
‘bright, that will not flicker, that will not emit nauseous 
odors, and, finally, that will not keep the nerves in a con- 
tinual state of tension for fear there will be an explosion 
and a conflagration, to say nothing of the direful results 
when such an accident does happen. In brightness of in- 
door illumination we have greatly advanced on our fore- 
fathers. For cities gas has long replaced candles, whale oil, 
and other materials which now have but a sickly burning 
to our eyes; and more recently petroleum has been joyfully 
welcomed as a blessing where gas is not available, and 
travels all over the world to cheer dark places with its un- 
rivaled brilliance. For a general lighting up of buildings 
coal gas has much to commend it; for closer use, where the 
eyes are intently fixed on any book or work, it is about as 
bad for these organs as anything that could be devised. 
The inevitable flickering, except where it is used in a very 
expensive manner, strains the nerves to the ruin of the eyes. 
As contrasted with gas, for those who have to task their 
eyes severely, kerosene is pre-eminently superior. It has an 
illuminating power beyond any known substance within the 
popular reach, is clear, white, and burns with perfect steadi- 
ness. In these regards nothing better could be devised, es- 
pecially when the flame is properly shaded, and the light 
cast only on the work. But the introduction of kerosene 
has brought in a history of fearful destruction to life. 
Much of this has been due to most reckless carelessness, or 
wicked cupidity. Manufacturers, unrestrained by con- 
science or law, sell what they know to be explosive material 
of the worst kind, in place of what is harmless in this re- 
spect. People are so stupid or ignorant that they will fill 
burning lamps, or throw kerosene into the kitchen fire. 
Perhaps the number of such is overrated. Kerosene is in 
use everywhere through our vast population. Every acci- 
dent by it, from Maine to Texas, is telegraphed by the As- 
sociated Press, and, perhaps, if comparisons were made, it 
would be found that disasters through its careless use are 
not so out of proportion to disasters from many other ar- 
ticles in common use as would seem. For illumination and 
for the safety of the eyesight it is by far the best material 
within reach of the public; and it is worth a great deal of 
pains to learn how to use it with safety. The glass lamp 
needs care to prevent breakage when lit, though in most 
cases the flame will be harmlessly extinguished by a fall; 
on the other hand, a metal lamp is more likely to heat, and 
raise gases from the surface of the oil. The student’s 
lamp is very near the ideal, only it requires more careful 
cleaning than most domestics bestow, and should be gener- 
ally under the immediate care of master or mistress. Some 
gentlemen consider it a nuisance to have anything to do 
with a lamp, but-we like to see such enthusiasm for a good 
light as will lead a person to keep his lamp under his own 
charge, just as he does any other appurtenances of his 
study. 

Comets’ Tams.—According to Prof. Tynpa.t the 
tails of comets are not composed of vaporous material thrown 
off from the nucleus by the heat of the sun. On the con- 
trary, he assumes that the nucleus cuts off the heat rays, 
and allows only the chemical rays to pass through its sub- 
stance. These take such effect on certain matter, to the 
distance say of two hundred millions of miles, as to turn it 
into a cloudy condition, which reflects light and becomes 
visible. Such a result he can produce in a tube, filled at 
first with invisible gases, and then illuminated by an elec- 
tric beam; and therefore he imagines it to explain the com- 
et’s tail. This theory is a very happy one to explain the 
enormous rapidity with which the further end of a tail, 
many millions of miles in length, must sweep through space 
when the comet, having reached the perihelion, has to take 
a short turn around the sun, and keep its tail ever behind it, 
We cannot conceive of attenuated matter such as this must 
be, moving with such velocity. But if it is only a flashing 
streak of light as it passes through and makes luminous suc- 
cessive particles of matter, just asa beam of sunlight re 
flected from a mirror in our hands may, by the slightest 
motion on our part, be made to traverse an enormous are 
our mind can begin to grasp this part of the problem to be 
solved. But the very great difficulty is to account for the 
presence in space of the matter which is thus acted upon 
first by the chemical and then by the light rays. The theory 
necessitates the further conclusion that the comet is sur- 
rounded with an invisible atmosphere extending into space 
to a distance equal to the length of the tail. Such an at- 
mosphere, for many reasons, is utterly inconceivable as per- 
sistently held to a body of such feeble attractions as a comet; 
and that through an orbit which would bring it in contact 
with so many other more powerful bodies. New laws of at- 
traction unknown to our planet must firat be discovered 
before this can be mado {probable in any remote degree. 
The theory also supposes that the nucleus is composed of a 
very peculiar ‘and homogeneous substance, different from 
its atmosphere, which refuses the passage of the heat rays 
in the solar beam—a thing of the greatest improbability. 

—Harper’s Monthly has a new department devoted 
to items of scientific information, which is evidently pre- 
pared with a care not usual in non-scientific journals. We 
cite the following statements from the May number: 

Mr. RuTHERFORD, of this city, has succeeded in obtaining 
some admirable photographs of the constellation of the 
Pleiades, and by # micrometer has measured the ares which 
separate the several stars. (Mr. R. is well known in scien 
tific circles for his devotion to astronomy and microscopic 
photography, in which he has done a great deal for the ad- 
vancement of discovery and for the national credit.) 


A diamond has been found in Bohemia, which is the first 





authenticated instange of such discovery in Europ 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, April 20, to Tuesday, April 26. 
HOME. 


WASHINGTON. 


Sznatz.—The Georgia bill was passed on 
Wednesday morning, and was returned to the 
House with various changes. It recognizes 
“grave irregularities in the organization of the 
Legislature; declares the present government 
provisional; provides for an election on the 15th 
of November next; limits the term of the present 
Legislature to the 13th of December, and author- 
izes the President to employ force in maintaining 
order in any State when called upon to do so by 
the Legislature or Governor. The BINGHAM 
amendment is killed, and doubtless the House 
will debate the bill for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, or perhaps longer. The Northern Pacifie 
Railway bill was passed by an unexpected ma- 
jority of 40 to 10, twenty-two Senators being ab- 
sent. ‘This bill makes enormous land grants to 
the proposed railway, and will justly meet strong 
opposition in the House. The last law relating 
to slavery, namely, the act of 1803 prohibiting 
the importation of negroes tnto certain states, 
was repealed on Friday. The Pension Appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000 was passed, as was also a bill 
regulating the frontier and coasting trade. 


Hovse.—On Wednesday the Post-office 
Appropriation bill was introduced from the Ap- 
propriation Committee, and was made the special 

order for Tuesday. The election case of Mr. 
SYPHER came up, and the election in the First 
Congressional District of Louisiana, at which he 
was chosen, was declared invalid. The tariff dis- 
‘cussion continues, iron in its various forms being 
the special subject for the present. On Friday 
evening no quorum was present, and the Sergeant- 
at-Arms was sent to bringmembers to the House. 
The remainder of the session and a good part of 
Monday were consumed in hearing excuses from 
he absentees and in fining some of them for 
their shortcomings. A committee was appointed 
to confer with the Senate Committce on the Cen- 
sus bill. On Monday a variety of new bills were 
introduced, among which the most important 
were the following: Limiting the liability of 
ship-owners; vesting the powers of United States 
Commissioners in registrars of bankruptcy; for 
the reduction of taxation and the abolition of 
special licenses except on certain articles; char- 
tering the American and.Holland Ocean Cable 
Company; regulating trade and commerce be- 
tween the States; and changing the standard 
weights of silver coin. The Ways and Means 
Committe rejected the Senate Funding bill on 
Tuesday. The new bill to be framed will proba- 
bly provide for a long 4 per cent. bond. 


—The Senate Military Committee have 
completed a bill reorganizing the army which is 
almost identical with the one introduced by 
Senator Witson. The time for reducing the 
number of enlisted men to 25,000, is extended to 
January Ist, 1871. The President is allowed to 
retire oflicers until the retired list reaches 300. 
The grades of General and Lieut.-General expire 
when a vacancy occurr, and the pay of officers 
is revised in some important particulars. 


—The legal tender question, which was to 
have been reargued before the Sipreme Court on 
Wednesday, did not come up, owing to the with- 
drawal of the cases by the appellants. The law 
stands, therefore, as it was interpreted by the 
Court a few months ago, and debts contracted 
prior to 1862 are payable in coin; butas nearly all 
‘debts between private citizens come under the 

urisdiction of State courts, more or less confusion 
will certainly arise on this question unless Con- 
‘gress repeals the Legal Tender Act, which would 
‘at least be a short way of settling the affair. 


IN GENERAL. 
~— The murderer, Yercgr, has been re- 
leased en bail. 


—Navigation has opened on Lakes Erie 
and Chemplain, and boats are running regularly. 








—Fenian Congresses have been held in this 
city and in Chicago during the past week, with 
the usual accompaniments of incendiary speeches, 
and resolutions, aimed at British tyranny. 


—The recent heavy rains have produced 
destructive freshets throughout Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Englaud. Several lives have 
been lost in different localities, and the destruc- 
tion of property is very great. 


—The naval court martial for the trial of 
Commander UPsHER for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, in connection with the 
appointment of a cadet, met on Thursday, and is 
now trying the case. 


—The body of the Hon. Anson Buruin- 
GAME reached this city on the 19th inst,, and was 
at once taken to Boston, where it was received by 
the civic authorities and buried with appropriate 
honors at Mount Auburn. 


—The Fourteenth and Seventeenth Regi- 
ments of U. §. Infantry, now stationed respect- 
ively in Kentucky and: Virginia, are ordered to 
Sioux City, Iowa, with all possible dispatch, to 
report to the General Commanding the Depart- 
ment of Dakota. 


—The San Francisco people, not satisfied 
with the efforts of nature in the way of earth- 
quakes, endeavored on Saturday to produce an 
artificial one by blowing up a rock in the harbor 
with 23 tons of blasting powder. The work of 
excavating the rock has been in prygress for four 
months, and it is believed that the blast was en- 


tirely successful, althou _ 
gh complet 
have not as yet been made. plete ‘soundings 


—The new postage stam i 
are issued 
for sale at the Post-offices, The designs Bag 4 


all cases profiles of distinguished Americans 
copied from statues or busts. The following list 
describes the different stamps: One Cent.—Frank- 
lin; profile bust, after Rubricht. Color—Blue. 
Two Cents.—Jackson; protile bust, after Powers. 
Color—Brown. Three Cgnts.—Washington; pro- 
file bust, after Houdon. Color—Green. Six 
Cents.—Lincoln; profile bust, after Volk. Co/or— 
Red. Ten Cents.—Jefferson; profile bust, after 
Powers’ Statue. Color — Chocolate. Twelve 
Cents.—Clay; profile bust, after Hart. Color— 
Neutral Tint. Fifteen Cents.—Webster; profile 
bust, after Clevenger. Color—Orange. Twenty- 
Four Cents.—Scott; profile bust, after Coffee. 
Color—Purple. Thirty Cents.—Hamilton; pro- 
file bust, after Cerrachi. Co/or—Black. Ninety 
Cents.—Commodore O. H. Perry; profile bust, 
after Wolcott’s Statue. Color—Carmine. 


—An exchange furnishes subjects for re- 
flection in the following tables, which are sup- 
posed to be made up from the customs returns for 
1869, and to show how the two sexes contribute 
to the national revenves: 


ooR MAN. ‘Lovety Woman. 


1,237,556 97/Ribbons. - o--- $2,249,799 58 
; 111,862 80/Silk dresses.. 5,951,993 60 
5,162 30] Fancy fans... 
106,438 1s 
10,310 09) . 
309 =| white... 


P 
Cigars 
Brandy, wine 5, 
Playing cards 
Liquors 
Fusil oil....-.. 
Billiard chalk 


$6,469,609 69] Total. ......$8,579,536 23 


— Indian affairs are assuming an unpleas- 
antly threatening aspect, especially in the Daco- 
tah department where several raids have recently 
shown the temper of the savages. A treaty 
exists with this tribe by which the Government 
ogrees to pay $10 to each member of the tribe 
yearly on certain conditions, and it is on account 
of the alleged failure of the Government to meet 
tnis obligation that the Dacotahs threaten to 
take up arms. A war with this powerful tribe 
will cost us many millions of dollars, and will 
veey likely draw other tribes into the fight. 


—The ship Eli Whitney is reported wreck- 
ed on one of the Sandwich Islands. The schooner 
Champion was wrecked on the coast of Oregon, 
and the Captain and two sailors were drowned 
The steamer Cleopatra, some time since reported 
at sea in a disabled condition, has reached Hamp- 
ton Roads in safety. The City of Brussels, also re- 
ported disabled, has reached Liverpool after a 
voyage of 26 days from New York. Her engines 
broke down, and she made most of the voyage 
under canvas. The ship Thomas Freeman was 
burned at sea on the 18thinst. She was struck by 
lightning in the Gulf of Mexico on the 18th inst, 
and was burned to the water’s edge. All hands 
were saved by the brig Omega, of Sydney, C. B. 


71,820 35 


Chignon hair. 128,680 20 


NEW YORK. 


Tue Strate LEeGIsLaTurE shows an appar- 
ent desire to reduce the burden of taxation, and 
to check several other leaks in the state and city 
treasuries. Reforms coming at the end of a ses- 
sion always excite our suspicions; but we accept 
them with gratitude atany time. The appropria- 
tions for sectarian schools are to cease in Sep- 
tember, which secures to the schools their usual 
receipts so far as the present Legislature is con- 
cerned, and leaves the next one free to do the 
work over again, or notatall. The Senate passed 
the Arcade Railway bill on Thursday by a vote of 
19 to 13, and was sent to the House on Friday, 
whence it was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. On Monday the Senate passed an appro- 
priation of $509,000 to erect and lease elevators 
at Buffalo; also, an amended bill for the enlarge- 
ment of the Champlain Canal. The New York 
Pneumatic Tube Underground Railway bill was 
lost by a vote of 8to 16. The Assembly passed 
the bill raising the salary of Brooklyn City 
Judges to $5,000 in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Conference. The 
Registry Law was repealed, except in the city of 
New York; the Brooklyn Underground Railway, 
and the Bar Association were incorporated, and 
the Champlain Canal Enlargement bill was passed 
as it came from the Senate. On Tuesday Gov. 
HOFFMAN vetoed a number of appropriation bills 
including that in aid of the Midland Railroad. 
An attempt to pass the latter over the veto failed. 


—The work on the new Post-office has 
been resumed, and is now pushed rapidly. It is 
proposed that the old Post-office in Nassau street 
be sold for $1,000,000, and the money granted in 
aid of the new building. 


—Lovers of art, visiting the city, should 
not fail to see the collection at the “ Sheltering 
Arms Bazaar,” which will be open for a time 
at the armory building corner Broadway and 
Thirty-fifth street. The spring exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design is also open, and 
will continue until some time in June. 


—The new police superintendent has signal- 
ized his promotion by promptly beginning several 
reforms, among which may be noticed an order 
to the police to disperse the crowds which gather 
in front of churches to watch the congregations 
coming out, 


—For the first time in several years the 
indications are that there will this summer be a 
falling off in the number of American travelers 
in Europe. The large lines of steamships sailing 
from this port acknowledge that there is a marked 
difference between the number of passages en- 
gaged this year and during the past six or eight 
seasons. 


OBITUARY. 

— Cnartes Avauste pt Berton, the cele- 
brated violinist and composer, died recently in 
Paris. He married Mme. MALIBRAN a short 
time before her death, and since that time gained 
much repute among uropean musicians. 


— Miss Hatrecx, the venerable sister of 
FITZ GREENE HALLECK, died on Thursday at 
Guilford, Ct., aged 82 years. She was the last of 
her race, and was buried in Guilford beside her 
brother, whose poems made the family name 
famous in American literature. 

— The Duchess of Berry, daughter of 
Francisco I, King of Naples, died a few days 





since, aged 72 years. Her husband, the Duke of 
BerRy, was heir presumptive to the French 
throne under the Bourbon dynasty, and was as- 
sassinated by a Bonapartist. Her son, Count 
CHAMBORD, is still regarded by the Bourbons as 
the legitimate heir to the French crown. The 
Duchess had an eventful life during the early 
part of this century, and was prominent in some 
of the most stirring events of that stormy period 
of European history. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


— The financial statement for the year was 
made before the House of Commons on the 11th 
inst. The expenditures were not so great as 
provided for in the estimates, and there is an 
actual surplusof £7,870,000, of which £4,000,000 
was devoted to the Abyssinian war. The esti- 
mated expenditures for the coming year are 
£ 67,113,000, of which the principal items are— 
Interest on debt, £26,650,000; Army, £12,975,- 
000; Civil Service, £9,990,000. The estimated 
revenue is £71,450,000, of which the principal 
sources are Customs, Excise, and Post-office. 
Westminster Abbey is now opened to the public 
free of charge, on Mondays. A curious case is 
exhausting the ingenuity of the Superior Courts, 
the question being whether a Sheriff has a right 
to execute a legal process in Hampton Court 
Palaee, which was a royal residence in the time 
of GEORGE II., but which is now occupied, rent- 
free, by ‘‘ decayed gentry,” or as we might call 
them in America, “ impecunious persons of 
good family.’ A royal residence is safe from the 
bailiffs, but whether the exemption is perennial 
or not puzzles the English lawyers. 


FRANCE. 

— The event of the week is the publication 
of the Emperor's proclamation on the plebiscitum. 
It refers to the eighteen years of prosperity which 
have followed the re-establishment of the Empire. 
and appeals to the people for a ratification of the 
liberal reforms already inaugurated. The vote is 
to be taken on the 8th proximo, when the free 
and independent citizens of the Empire will vote 
“aye” or **no” on the question of Imperial 
reform, with the pleasant consciousness that 
whatever the result of the vote may be, French 
affairs will proceed much as they have done since 
1852. 


CANADA. 

— The Fenian alarm is going the way of 
all its predecessors, and the troops are being re- 
called. At this juncture GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN 
appears in Canada and seems to be courting ar- 
rest and imprisonment with his usual ardor, but 
thus far without success. The long expected 
delegates from Red River reached Canadian soil 
on Wednesday, and were promptly arrested, ex- 
amined, and held under security for further trial 
by the Dominion authorities. Meanwhile the 
delegates are being interviewed by Canadian 
officials, and the latest rumor is that the Red 
River difficulties will be adjusted without a 
resort to arms. 


CUBA. 

General JORDAN, late commander of the insur- 
gent forces of Cuba, is on his way to New York, 
accompanied by severar of his staff. The reason 
for this is that the General’s term of service has 
expired and CEsPEDEs no longer requires his ser- 
vices. Dispatches, even from Spanish sources, 
are of late more favorable to the Cubans, the 
latest one announcing the appearance of a strong 
insurgent force within the jurisdiction of Hol- 
guin. Private intelligence is also encouraging, 
and it is asserted by Cubans lately arrived in this 
city, that the bearer of a pass from the proper 
Cuban authorities can go from one end of the 
territory under Cuban control, to the other, in per- 
fect safety. They say that the Cuban Congress 
is everywhere respected and obeyed, and that the 
reports lately circulated by the Spaniards to the 
effect that the insurrection is practically at-an 
end, is utterly without foundation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The brigands of Greece have once more 
brought the government at Athens into trouble. 
A few days ago a party of tourists, composed of two 
Englishmen, one of them the son of a nobleman, 
and some members of the Italian Legation, were 
captured near Marathon. The Greek government 
sent out troops as soon as the capture was re- 
ported, and the brigands with their prisoners 
were driven into a tower near the coast, where 
fruitless negotiations were opened for the deliv- 
ery of the prisoners, after which the troops at- 
tacked the tower. The brigands, when they saw 
that their case was hopeless, killed their prison- 
ers and escaped from the tower closely pursued 
by the troops, and-were finely overtaken and 
killed. This sad affair places the Greek Govern- 
ment in a very embarrassing position, as the rank 
and official character of the murdered persons 
will cause the English and Italian governments 
to take immediate action, though what that 
action will be it is difficult to tell, 


— European advices by mail state that 
Russia is concentrating an army on the Polish 
frontier, and that Prussia is making extraordinary 
mnilitary preparations. Against whom or for 
what reason these precautions are taken is not 


the vernal anxiety which seems to attack the 
crowned heads of Europe with almost annual 
regularity. Closely following these notes of war 
& proposition for a general disarmament is an- 
nounced, originating, as such propositions usu- 
ally do of late years, with the Emperor of the 
French. Prussia’s affairs are still further com- 
plicated by the illness of her great diplomat 
BISMARCK, whose counsels will be sadly missed 
if a European crisis should arise while he is un- 


known, but it is very likely simply the result of | Be 


if behind. the ruby doors there are plenty of 


FINANOIAL AND OOMMERCIAL, 


NEw YORK, April 26th, 1870. 

The Stock Market has beenthe centre of interest 
during the week and a decided activity, with a sharp ad- 
vance in prices has been the result. This upward move- 
ment is not the first which has been attempted during 
this Spring, but itis the first which has succeeded, and 
as a consequence the “ bulls” are counting on a brilliant 
success. Upto the present time the caution engendered 
by the panic of last September has kept the general pub- 
lic from enterlng the arena, to the great chagrin of the 
clique who are at the mercy of the public if the public 
will only pull together. The clique have managed, how- 
ever, to keep some of the favorite stocks well in hand and 
have at last succeeded in causing an upward jump in pri- 
ces which brings the opposite parties into open conflict 
at the Exchange. The transactions in New York and 
Western stocks have been enormous. Speculators chiefly 
operating in St. Paul and N. J. Central, N. Y. Central, 
Mich. Central, Northwestern, Lake Shore, etc., etc. 

Gold hss been strong and steady, the extreme fluctua, 
tions being within one per cent. It is not Improbable 
that the same cliques which are now operating the stock 
speculations are engaged in asimilar scheme as regards 
gold. The Washington news that the Funding bill is 
dead, and that an expansion of the currency is probable, 
may aid them in their designs. Their plans have not de- 
veloped as yet and very likely will not until the existing 
flurry in stocks has quieted down. 

The Money Market is easy at4 to6per cent. The 
Bank statement for the week was favorable showing that 
while their loans have decreased they have gained largely 
in legal tenders. The following is a statement of the 
changes which have taken placo: 

SOUND MR inc acccnces ccossecnushsesnese 
Decrease in specie 

Decrease in circulation 

Increase in deposits .... 

Increase in legal tenders 

Governments have ruled steady through the week, 
showing some improvement at the close in sympathy 
with the general buoyancy of the market. 

Southern Securities were dull and steady, with 
the exception of Tennessees, South Carolinas, and Ala- 
bamas. 

Foreign Exchange was dull, but closed firm on the 
basis of 109 and 1094¢ for prime bankers’ sixty day and 
10954@109%4 for sight sterling bills. 

Quotations for the week ending April 26. 








«+B 965,442 


Low- Ap. 
26th. 

American Gold Coin.......secesesece 

v. 8. 6's 81 Cou 


6's 
U, 8. 6-90's, Com Gl. ....-cc.ccscocecee 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "65 (new) .....cse000 
U.S. 10-40 Cou ... 
U. S. 10-40 


Tennessee 6s, n bd: 
Virginia 5s, ex-coupons.. 
Virginia 6s, foo! 
South Carolina 6s, 
Ala! DORs Snkdoikewize qdedsiowce 
Northwestern COM....¢.2..00+ 
Northwestern pref.. 

Rock Island... 





St. " 
St. Paul pf v4 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson.............0 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson debt certif... 








PRODUCE MARKETS, 
NEw YORK, April 26th, 1870. 


Butter.—Receipts of 7.008 pack ._ Receipts of new 
crop Butter are unprecedentedly light—fresh Western be- 
ing received in such small quantities as to be hardly quo- 
table. We shall not quote prices of old-crop butter as it 
is nearly out of market. We quote new crop as follows: 

State, half firkin gee oe to fine, # b 5@3 9 
@State, Welsh tubs, g' to fine. # b 2@:3 

Common and inferior #@ ® 25@28 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 4,919 pkgs. The 
market is fairly active and old crop Cheese is freely 
bought for export and home demand at the following 
rates : 

State Factories, extra to fine, ? Bb 16@173¢g 

Fair to good State Factories, # B...............15@16 

State Farm Dairies, ? b : 16@17 

Good to extra Fong, Connecticut. # b....26@28 

English Dairy style, New York, ? Db 

English Dairy style, Connecticut, # 

Orange County, skimmed, Facteries, # D...... 6@ 

Cotton.—Receipts for the week 7,085 bales. The mar- 
ket has been a little more active and | pee a shade high- 
er. We quote the closing prices on Monday: 

Uplan N. O. Texas. 


Mobile. hy 
7 2g 


233g % 

r 16 2455 

~ 24% 2544 252 2556 

~s.—Receiptsfor the week 11,614 bbls. A heavy lo- 

cal demand exists and receipts are sufficient. We quote: 

State and Pennsylvania # doz 18 @18% 

WORSE CEN, WE Eiccpccccs cc0c¢ancdcsarncterdil 

Can OB. o4c0dedecces bbelecssvocce devvecces 174 @18 
Southern, # doz 164@li 

Flour and Meal.—Receiptsfor the week, Flour, 

32,000 bbls; cornmeal, bbls, 7,000 b: 3,850. A fair ex- 

port and trade demand _has existed for State'and West- 

pin Southern has been in request at buoyant rates. We 


quote : 
Superfi B 
xtra Stat . 
xtra Indiana, Illinois, &c. 
xtra Ohio, round-h shipping brands. 
ixtra Ohio, trade and family brands. 
Extra City, shipping..... ‘ 
Extra Gene: <a 
‘oor to fancy extra Missour . 
Southern good ordinary to choice extra.... 
Cornmeal continues in demand at $4.50@4 for 
tera; $4,50@4,75, for Jersey ; 5,60@5,75 for Brandywiue. 
G _— 8 for the week—wheat, 260,616 bush.; 
.; Oats, 68,363, bush. Grass Seed, 5,014 
ash. Dealings in Wheat have been 
rather moderate. Chiefly in No. 2 Spring. We quote: 
White Western # bush.......... $1.37 @1,75 
Red and Ambér Western, #@ bus! ° 2 
No. 1 Spring, in storé, # bush ...... : 
No.2 do do and del. @ bush.... 1,68@1,10 
No.3 _ do do # bush 
White Genesee do @ bush............... 1! 
Amber State, do  # bush 153@ — 
Corn has been in moderate demand. Sales 35.000 bush. 
as reported. We quote old mixed Western 1,11«@1,14. 
Yellow Jersey. Pennsylvania, Western and Southern at 
$1,14@1,16 _bush. Oats have been in fair demand at 
58. em te mixed nod ore. x, 
ovisions.—Recei or the wee 1,787 bbls. 
Beef, 180 pkgs.; Cut meats, 1,767 pkgs. Pork is shown 
somewhat more firmness and has been moderately sought 
for. e quote; 
New Mess, # bbl... 
Thin Mess, # bbl, .. 
Prime M # bbl. ‘ 
Prime ® bb 3, 
Bevt has been buoyant and in better demand. 
quote ; 
Plain Mess, P DbI.........cecc-sclecssoese 
Extra Mess, # bbl.... 
Enferior.............. 
me Mesa, # tierce 
India Mess, 


7 
28 


“fo 





per tierce 
Lard |brings 15¢@163sc. for poor No. 4 
ren gored, and 16}4@165, for fair to choice Western steam 


Su — e quote: 

Ginseng Bouthers, #8 2 RES 
sen, Western, ? b,, 

Broom Corn, Red, # b.. 

Broom Corn, Green, 


Beh 


Hay, # or te 
ns, OZ... 
Prime antow: Beans, 
Canada Peas, # bush 
Bermuda P: 


a 
Common Potatoes, # bbl 
rmuda Tomatoes, # bo: 


cebdeasioel | i 
585558508 

NOR aE 
RUSSSsSERRESKHaRS 


Kicccevevocsccers 








Inquire Within. 
The mouth is like a house to let. However 
pretty it may be externally, it is impossible to 
judge of its merits until you have seen the inside. 


pearl-white fixtures, you will exclaim at once, 
‘“‘ How beautiful!” To impart the utmost possi- 
ble brilliancy, there is. nothing like fragrant. 
Sozopont. iH 








able to take part in the negotiations, 


Claimed for them py the makers, 


i 
WHOLESALE DRY Goons PRICES OUR, 
RENT—For the week ending " 
Prints, es thy 


ee 
— Star... 6 


April 264, 


Brown Sh 
X She 
& Shirting 
4—4 Atlanticy at 
ar PE 
“4 ‘acific extra 
oe Ft, 
444 Ap eton _ 
4—4 In ti es" 
44 Cabot aa! 
44 Broadway’ 
444 Dwig ty 

\ 2 

















m i 10” 
. Mourning, ti 
L’nd’n & Sipe 
son's, mourn’g ..10@104 
Spragues, shirting....10 
» purple...,.1i 
Amoskeag, pur........ iL 
Mallary. pink.........113 


$2 j 
Ginghams, “ 


| 30 in. Mass, J 
30 in. Ind’n Hex 
in. Tremont 


Amosk'g Py 
Corset Dr a 
EE cop echnssen 
Newmarket... 
Laconi 





Pepperell 22270772715 
Naumk’g Satteen 
Cambrics, 


Pawnee. 
sessavile, paper..... 9% ine ni 


Blue Hili’’ 

poston oe ae 

Washingt . — aymaker 
eacne ottons, 

8—4 Boot R........... 9 

3—4 Canoe ...... 

7—8 Slaterville 


rr 
Franklin,, 
Arlington 
OtisBB 
Amoskeag, 
11g Pearl River... 
Ch . 
Lanark., omen 
Cumberland..." 
Star No, 18 
Park No. & 
* No. & 
Union No. 
** No. 50... 
Kennebee, 2-2 


4—4 Androscog’in 
4—4 Wamsutta. 
Boot W. 


Cottonades, ~ 
N. Y. M.CamletJeans 
Whitington ,,. 
fork 


10-4 55 . 4 
Canton Flannels. 2 
Maas, Bese cscioce ooo eld 


Tremont Mss 


eerrrrret ity <2.) 


Chicopee N............284 C C Cotton 
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The Barren Rocks Yield Bread! 
Yes, the rugged cliffs of the ocean strand pn. 

duce something that, if not bread, is more now. 
ishing and fattening than the staff of life itsel, 
The Sea Moss which carpets the rocks on th: 
shores of Ireland, Iceland, and the coasts of 
Northern Europe, is as truly a food staple, when 
properly prepared, as wheat, rye, or Indian con, 
The Irish variety, locally known as Carrageer, is 
now manufactured, under a patent, into one of 
the most nutritious, palatable, digestible and te 
licious elements of sustenance the world has eve 
seen. The article has been patented under tle 
name of SEA Moss FARINE, and the extensire 
mills of the SEA Moss Farre Co., New Yor, 
are now turning out immense quantities of this 
economic luxury, which has already taken « 
prominent place among the commodities of the 
American produce market. Its price is almost 
nominal; and the puddings, custards, jellies 
creams, blanc mange, and other light table luzv- 
ries prepared rrom it are superior in flavor (a 
well as in cheapness) to those made from con 
starch, maizena, ravelenta, or any of the otler 
gelatinous extracts of grain. 
—_—-——~<_>- 
What to Wear, and How to Make lt 
Spring and Summer Fashions! Just what every 
lady wants to know. Mme DeMorsst’s Sem 
Annual Book of Instructions on Dress and Dress 
making, for the Spring and Summer of 1870, wit 
full Descriptions of the Latest Styles, includits 
Materials, Trimmings, Mourning, Traveling, 3 
Wedding Outfits, Walking and Fancy Costumes 
Dinner, Evening, and other Toilets, Jewel 
Laces, Coiffures, Millinery, and everything 4 
and Desirable connected with Ladies’ and Ch 
dren’s Dress. Useful and Valuable Informatie 
for Dressmakers and Ladies generally. Publish 
at 838 Broadway, New York. Price 15 cet's 
Mailed post-free on receipt of price. 

os 

Facts for the Ladies. 

Mrs. MAXEY has had her Waercier & WIL 
Sewing-Machine in almost daily,use for ° 
eleven years, without any repairs. She has cou 
with her own hands during that period the lag" 
portion of the sewing for a family of eleven chi 
dren on the machine, and a part of the ime - 
fifieen or twenty farm servants. She wouli 2° 
now change her WHEELER & WILSON for 
other she has ever seen. hk, Maxey. 
Brandon, Miss. 

—__—>—_— 
Demorest’s Monthly is on hand, and ae 
keeping with the high toned object of that in 
itable work. The publisher spares no pall’ 
expense, apparently, to bring this magazine 
exceedingly elevated position, as a work of mes’ 
and beauty. It gives its readers pure andelers'® 
reading, life-like representations of various ay 
familiar objects, chaste and interesting ©?" 
ings, music, fashion-plates, etc., ete a ss 
$3 per year, with a splendid engraving % * es 
mium to every subscriber. Address DEMores * 
Monthly, 838 Broadway, New York —— 
Record. 
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be 
Dety’s Washing’ Machine has been before 


fur 

public now for several years, and has = -” 
and fair trial in innumerable houseboh “ a 
have had one of them in use in our . we 
the first day of their public sale, and 1 . a 
great pleasure to bear testimony of thet ital! 
excellence, use, and value. There 15 “ " 
about them. They. perform all the ae b? 
si 

‘ow 

have used Doty’s. Machine say tbat sad not 





“ SPAULDING’s GLUR” mends everything, .__ 


not be without it for a thousand dollars 
80, Tl, Tribune. aout» 





